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WORTHLESS GOLD 


AGIC failed the achemists when they tried 

to change lead into gold. But even had 
they succeeded, they would not have created 
wealth. They would only have made gold com- 
mon—and therefore worthless. 


But the scientists and engineers of industry have 
learned the secret of creating wealth—real 
wealth. By inventing hundreds of new products, 
and then finding ways to make them so inex- 
pensive that America’s 31 million families can 
buy them, industry has created more real wealth 
in the last sixty years than had been accumu- 
lated in the preceding sixty centuries. Asa result, 


five out of six American families have radios, 
four out of five have telephones and automo- 
biles, one out. of every three has an electric 
refrigerator. And all enjoy roads, buildings, 
bridges, public services, and other forms of real 
wealth worth billions of dollars. More goods 
for more people at less cost—that is the only 
way of creating real wealth. 


General Electric scientists and engineers have 
contributed greatly to this progress. As a single 
example, the incandescent lamp has been reduced 
in cost and increased in efficiency until it saves 
the public $5,000,000 a night in lighting costs. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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1938—OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-1938 


When you bought Japanese-made goods, not knowing the 
facts, you were an innocent partner in Japanese aggression. 


Japanese militarists are literally tearing whole provinces of China to pieces; men, 
women and children are being killed by the thousands. The Chinese people, whose 
only crime has been to defend their homes from the vicious attacks of Japanese war 
lords, look to you in America for support. 


You CAN halt Japanese aggression. Japan’s export is the fuel for her war machine. 
Stop buying Japanese goods and you will help to halt the most horrible crime of modern 
times. Now—will you, knowingly, share in the crime of invading China? 


Will you help save lives in China? Boycott all Japanese goods. Make out your check 
and send it to us at once, so that we may reach the millions in America with our message, 


and stop the wholesale murder of MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


innocent Chinese people. Me Ee an oe Pe eee por a eee 


ROBERT NORTON, Executive Secretary 
Committee for a Boycott Against Japanese Aggression 


5 Maiden Lane, New York, New York 
I wish to help in this great cause. Enclosed is my donation 
+++.+....... Please send me further information on this boy- 
cott and your Pocket Guide ) 
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Going to Seattle? 


HE National Conference of Social Work sched- special train after the conference; hence, you may 

uled for Seattle June 26 - July 2, affords social return any way you like—through Canada; or by boat 

workers an unusual opportunity to see some of the down the California Coast and home through the 

‘‘wonder-spots’’ of America . . . particularly if you Southern States, visiting the Grand Canyon on the 

combine your summer vacation and conference ae way; or start back by way of the beautiful Colum- 

To afford the most convenient and pleasant mode bia River and across the Northwestern States, 

of travel to the Conference, The Survey is sponsoring taking in Yellowstone National Park; or to San 

Francisco and east a a central Hae stopping at 

scenic points in Nevada, Utah and Colorado. Your 

SPECIAL TRAIN SERVICE local Net agent will work out return itineraries 

a modern covered wagon for those who care to for you. The round-trip tickets permit stop-overs 
join us oh the trek westward. An entire train has at any point along the return route. 


been reserved over one of the scenic routes. And 

since most of us will be busy up to the last moment, BE SU. A SP pene ne Oe New oe to 

we have scheduled a swift trip, with a pause of one BCA 50. DY ane ittsburgh; then to Minne- 

a ly—at Glacier National Park. apolis and St. Paul; then north through Minnesota, 
—— Montana, and Idaho, approaching Seattle through 


If you join us you will travel on the regular round the most beautiful part of the State of Washington. 
trip summer rate coast to coast ticket—offered at 
uniform prices by all railroads. There will be no Write us for further information! 
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SOUNDLY, LITTLE LADY 


“Mother and Daddy are near and the telephone is always close 
by. It doesn’t go to sleep. All through the night it stands guard 


over you and millions of other little girls and boys.” 


Eacu nicur about 11,000,000 telephone calls are made over 
the Bell System. Many are caused by sudden, urgent needs. 
Great in its every-day values, the telephone becomes price- 


less in emergencies. The constant aim of the Bell System is to 


give you, at all times, the best and the most telephone service 
at the lowest possible cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Gist of It 


A FEW DAYS AFTER YOU RECEIVE THIS ISSUE 
of Survey Graphic, Surgeon General Parran 
will speak at the annual meeting of Survey 
Associates, Inc., in New York City, his 
subject—Health at the Bottom of the Lad- 
der. Readers who are unable to come to 
that meeting have a special obligation to 
read Dr. Parran’s article (page 197) and 
to see that it is given as wide circulation as 
possible. We hope that southern newspaper 
editors will give the greatest possible pub- 
licity in their own communities to the sur- 
geon general’s message. 


BEULAH AMIDON, WHO DESCRIBES THE UN- 
fortunate rush of Oklahoma’s present-day 
Sooners to get on the old age assistance 
rolls, is an associate editor. Page 203. 


T. H. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF OUR SKETCH 
about Charles H. Herty, (page 208) is a 
contributor to many magazines. 


MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE HAS LONG BEEN 
a contributor to our pages—of articles and 
illustrations. Power and forestry are two of 
her specialties. Youth is another. By good 
chance (page 210) her talent for understand- 
ing is applied to an interpretation of the 
most comprehensive and significant study 
that has ever been made of young people, 
their life and their work. The preliminary 
report on which her article is based will be 
followed by a final book to be published in 
May: Youth Tell Their Story. 


IN THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES 
on The Case for the Consumer, consumers 
see themselves (page 213) through the well- 
informed eyes of D. E. Montgomery, con- 
sumers’ counsel of the AAA, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


IN A ROUND-UP OF PRACTICAL TECH- 
niques and modern amenities in institutions 
for the mentally ill, Wilson Chamberlain 
does a unique job of dramatizing progress. 
(Page 218.) He was assisted in the gather- 
ing of material by the staff of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


A NATIVE OF MARYLAND AND BIOGRAPHER 
of Francis Scott Key, Victor Weybright looks 
at the navy expansion bill through the long 
glass of history. (Page 222.) 


HERBERT HARRIS, AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE 
on the industrial expansion bill (page 227) 
is used to going to the heart of contro- 
versial themes and situations. Formerly on 
the staff of Today, he covered the automo- 
bile strikes, and on the staff of Newsweek, 
the industrial front. He is the author of a 
forthcoming history of American labor which 
will be published by the Yale University 
Press; many chapters of the book have ap- 
peared in Current History. 


WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM ENGLAND'S 
private housing boom is reported (page 
233) by Keith Hutchison, a British jour- 
nalist formerly on the London staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune, now residing 
in the United States. 
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NEGRO MOTHER AND CHILD 


Public Works of Art Project, 1934 


by Maurice Glickman 
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No Defense for Any Of Us 


by THOMAS PARRAN, M.D. 


Until we rid American life of syphilis and tuberculosis, no strata 


of society is so remote or protected as to be safe from this deep 


reservoir of death. This is the plea of a southerner, a doctor, a 
public health officer North and South, today the Surgeon Gen- 


eral of the United States. 


Dr. Parran’s article should reach key people everywhere, 


especially in the southern states. Reprints are being struck off 


and through the generosity of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 


copies will be sent, without charge, to half a dozen names and 


addresses sent in by any reader of Survey Graphic. 


SYPHILIs IS THE WHITE MAN'S DISEASE. TUBERCULOSIS Is 
the ‘white man’s disease. It is said by medical historians 
that the Negro slave brought malaria and the hookworm 
to America. If he did, the white man paid him back with 
usury by giving him tuberculosis and syphilis from both 
of which he suffers more greatly than the races orig- 
inally the reservoir of infection. Among the circumstances 
contributing to his abnormally high deathrate from these 
and other causes, not the least is the fact that the Negro 
is at the bottom of the economic ladder. For as among 
the third of the population known to be illfed, ill- 
clothed and ill-housed, as a race North and South—and 
especially in the rural South—his house is the most miser- 
able, his clothing the scantiest, his food ration most out 
of balance. Added to poverty is ignorance. For except 
in a few cities, public school budgets, thin at the best— 
and especially in the rural South—are divided dispro- 
portionately between the white and colored. Rarely has 
a Negro child the opportunity to go past the elementary 
grades in the rural schools. Rarely does a rural school 
offer him more than a few months a year. 

Booker T. Washington once said, “The Negro boy is 
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smart, but white folks expect too much of him if they 
think he can learn as much in three months of school 
as their boys can in eight.” Mr. Washington himself was 
able to do it. So is the exceptionally brilliant or the excep- 
tionally valorous Negro boy or girl today. But the effort 
required is herculean. The average Negro child can no 
more achieve the equivalent of a good highschool edu- 
cation today than could the average white child in the’ 
early nineteenth century when free public schools were 
held to be an unfair burden on the taxpaying few. 

Poverty and ignorance are the friends of disease in all 
races. Another handicap of the Negro, however, lies in 
the fact that tuberculosis and syphilis are relatively new 
to him as a race; that is, his people have been exposed 
to these diseases for some three or four generations at 
the most as compared with exposure of the white race 
to syphilis, which dates back at least to the days of 
Christopher Columbus. 

The white experience with tuberculosis goes back to 
the dusk of pre-historical medicine. For this reason among 
others, although no race has a true immunity to tubercu- 
losis, the Negro has less resistance to it than the white 
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man. On the other hand, the Eskimos died from tuber- 
culosis in Alaska last year at a rate more than ten times 
as high as that of the white and four times as high as the 
Negro in the United States. Also, the Indians of our 
Southwest, the Mexicans in the southwestern and west- 
ern states, the Puerto Ricans and the West Indians on 
the Atlantic seaboard, are known to suffer more severely 
from tuberculosis than their Negro neighbors who have 
made a partial adaptation to their environment. 


How Poverty and Ignorance Breed Disease 


Tue Necro constirutTes 10 PERCENT OF OUR POPULATION 
but there is reason to believe that he bears three to six 
times the pro rata burden of tuberculosis and syphilis. He 
suffers far more than his white neighbor from the other 
chronic diseases which result in incapacity and de- 
pendency. 

Tuberculosis has been a public health crusade since 
1904. The early stigma attaching to the person who 
suffers from it has almost completely died out. We have 
been able to trace with a fair degree of accuracy the 
whole progress made against it through the number of 
deaths reported annually. Among the white population 
it now ranks seventh in importance as a cause of death. 
Among the colored population it ranks second, being 
surpassed only by heart disease, a great deal of which is 
the result of late, untreated syphilis. For example, in 
1920 the rate of white deaths from tuberculosis stood at 
98.1 per hundred thousand in the South and 98.3 in the 
North. In the South, it now averages less than 50; 
through determined public health efforts in several of 
the northern states, it now has dropped to less than 44. 
The colored rate which in 1920 stood at 229.4 in the 
South and 344 in the North, has been reduced only to 
129.6 and 232 respectively, which is comparable to that 
of the white population in 1910, before anything sig- 
nificant was being done on a national scale to combat the 
disease. 

Concerning syphilis, we have had less reliable evi- 
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dence. Spot checks’ 
and intensive surveys 
over the period 1927. 
to 1936 show an annu- 
al attack rate for the 
United States, all. 
races, of 796 per hun- 
dred thousand, which 
runs as high as 1550 
in some cities and as 
low as 280 in some 
rural sections. The. 
total count of those af- 
flicted with syphilis is, 

of course, much great- 
er than the number at- | 
tacked annually, for | 
few victims of syphilis” 
are cured within a 
year’s time. Although 

there had been scat- 

tering indications of 

the high prevalence 

of syphilis among ru- 
ral Negroes, the first 

authoritative study 
was made in 1929 by Dr. O. C. Wenger of the U. S.- 
Public Health Service. In this study, about 3000 blood 
Wassermann examinations were made of Negroes in- 
Mississippi and more than 25 percent showed a positive 
reaction for syphilis, the first reliable indication that 
syphilis, rather than malaria, pellagra or hookworm, 
might be the most serious public health problem of the 
southern states: 

At that time I was an assistant surgeon general of the 
United States Public Health Service in charge of the 
Division of Venereal Diseases. I presented the facts 
gained from Wenger’s study to Dr. Michael M. Davis, - 
director of medical service for the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
of Chicago, foremost advocate among the philanthropic — 
foundations of measures to improve the health and educa-~ 
tional status of the Negro. A plan was worked out where-- 
by the Rosenwald Fund and the Public Health Service, co- 
operating with the state and county health departments 
of six communities selected as typical of different sec- 
tions of the South, undertook studies and demonstra- 
tions to determine on a broad scale the actual prevalence 
of syphilis among rural Negroes and the practicability 
of case finding and treatment by mass methods bringing 
the cost within the ability of the community to support — 
it. 

The methods used and results arrived at in these 
demonstrations have been appraised with meticulous de- 
tail by many authors in scientific publications. Briefly, 
what was discovered about, prevalence amounted to this: 
Where there is great destitution, ignorance, and little or 
no medical care, there is much syphilis. In Macon 
County, Ala., for instance, even toward the close of the 
prosperous nineteen-twenties, the poverty was worse than 
anything I had seen in long years of work in the rural 
South. The houses were tumbledown shacks; many with- 
out floors, with no furniture and only a few rags for bed- 
ding. The windows were without glass. When it grew 
cold, boards were nailed across the opening and the fam- 
ily huddled together in the gloom. 
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From what I could see at that time, there was little 
distinction between the status of the sharecropper and 
that of the plantation laborer. They reacted similarly to 
their harsh environment in that they constantly drifted 
from farm to farm, from plantation to plantation, in the 
endless search for something better—a weathertight 
house, a richer soil, a kinder landlord. Rarely though 
they may have found what was better, it was their one 
gesture of freedom. - 

In this environment we found almost the saturation 
point of syphilis. In about 39.8 percent of all age groups 
of the colored population, the blood test was positive. 
Yet even this may not have been an accurate total, as 
the blood of patients who have had syphilis for a long 
time frequently becomes negative to the laboratory test 
even though the serious symptoms of late syphilis may 
continue; also, children born with syphilis may show 
negative tests in adult life. 


NONETHELESS EVEN IN Macon County THERE WERE VARI- 
ations. Among families living on one plantation most of 
the tests were negative. The medical officer in charge 
thought something had gone wrong at the laboratory 


with this batch of tests, but a recheck confirmed the first 
results. 


Then upon inquiry we found that most of the fam- 
ilies involved had lived on the same plantation since 
their parents and grandparents were slaves there. They 
were not transients. Families had been kept together. 
They had been kindly treated, had enough to eat, and 
lived in homes which were decent according to local 
standards. Medical care had been provided for them. 
These were the only discernible factors to account for the 
small amount of syphilis found in the one group as com- 
pared with the great amount in the county as a whole. 
To my mind, these differentials were extremely significant. 

At the opposite extreme from Macon County with its 
rate of 39.8 percent, was Albemarle County, Va., where 
the percentage of positive syphilis among the groups 
tested was only 8.9; less than among many white groups. 
Here for almost a hundred years the University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital at Charlottesville has given good medical 
care to the Negro. His general economic status was much 
better than in the deep South. His schools were better. An 
environment approximating that of the white man pro- 
duced a syphilis rate approximating his. 
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A COMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS AND SYPHILIS CONTROL 
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In each of the six demonstrations we found a similar 
story. Destitution, ignorance and lack of medical care 
form the composite bedrock upon which syphilis builds 
in all communities and among all races. Whenever one 
of these factors was alleviated, even in small degree, there 
the amount of syphilis was lessened. From the record of 
syphilis prevalence alone, it is possible to trace a roughly 
accurate picture of the status of the Negro in each local- 
ity, from Macon County, Ala., at the bottom with 39.8 
percent of all persons tested giving the positive reaction 
for syphilis; through Glynn County, Ga., with 26.1 per- 
cent; Tipton County, Tenn., with 25.5 percent; Bolivar 
County, Miss., with 23.5 percent; up to Pitt County, 
N. C., with 12.5 percent, where the county medical so- 
ciety had been operating a clinic for several years before 
the tests were made; and finally, Albemarle County, Va., 
with its University Hospital and its 8.9 percent. 

This was pioneer work. Though little had been done 
as regards the whole problem in the rural South, a wealth 
of information was gained concerning the status of the 


disease and practical ways and means of controlling it. 


In the six counties, 27,131 blood tests for syphilis were 
given. Almost 6000 of those persons having a positive 
reaction were given some treatment—not much, for only 
68 percent of them received seven or more doses of 
neoarsphenamine, but probably enough in many instances 
to break the chain of person-to-person infection and to 
relieve suffering. 


Health Is the People’s Problem 


AMONG THE MANY TECHNICAL FINDINGS, TWO SIMPLE HUMAN 
facts stood out like lighted candles against the grim back- 
ground of disease and the misery which caused it, and 
was caused by it. First is the fact that the Negro wants 
to be helped to help himself. When he understands how 
and why, he cooperates more cheerfully and actively on 
case finding and treatment programs than does any white 
group at a similar economic level. Second, there emerged 
clearly the fact that the well-qualified Negro nurse and 
physician are much more successful in caring for their 
own people than are the well-qualified and _ well- 
intentioned white nurse and physician. 

Wherever it was possible in the demonstration, capable 
Negro personnel was used. The results they obtained 
seemed astonishing to me at the time. Not long ago, 
however, something occurred that illustrates one reason, 
at least, why Negroes are successful in dealing with their 
own .people. A very capable white physician has been 
occupied for several years with an extensive technical 
study of a disease from which Negroes suffer greatly. 
Recently, he said with an air of one making a great dis- 
covery, “Do you know, I’ve come to the conclusion that 
there is no Negro health problem! The germs of disease 
act in the same way for all races, though symptoms differ 
and some people have less resistance than others. The 
laws of disease prevention are the same. Whatever disease 
affects the Negro is a peoples’ health problem.” 

Remember that this was an able man, a liberal man, 
with a sincere interest in the underprivileged. Yet it took 
him almost four years to discover that Negroes are people. 
His basic usefulness to the cause he serves will date from 
that discovery. The Negro physician can skip that four 
years and start from scratch. That’s why we need more 
good ones helping on this public health job, and we need 


them now. 
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THOUGH STARTED UNDER GOOD AUSPICES, USING METHODS 
well conceived and intelligently carried out, the Rosen- 
wald demonstrations in syphilis control were short-lived. 
Planned in the last lambent days of stock market pros- 
perity, they were executed to the accompaniment of 
crashing security values and commodity prices. By the 
end of 1931, the foundation was obliged to withdraw its 
financial support. Depression wrecked the health budgets 
of cooperating states and counties. The project was 
abandoned. 

But the spirochetes were only temporarily depressed 
by the demonstration. They have not abandoned the 
human blood streams where they thrive and multiply. 
Negroes sick with syphilis have continued to drag them- 
selves across the cotton fields, and we complain because 
they are indolent. Relief rolls are swamped by the unem- 
ployables of late and congenital syphilis, and we com- 
plain about the taxes to maintain unemployables. Yet 
we learned in these demonstrations that at less than the 
cost of a week’s home relief for the average family, the 
breadwinner of that family could be saved from the vast 
group unemployable because of syphilis. 

Until the passage of the social security act there were 
no opportunities to put into practical effect the lessons 
learned from the Rosenwald demonstrations of 1930 and 
1931. Since, however, real security for any family is 
dependent on its health, during the past year there has 
been made available to the Public Health Service and to 
the Children’s Bureau the sum of $11,800,000 for all 
health purposes in the forty-eight states, of which about 
a million dollars has been matched by states and used 
for control of syphilis. 

This seems like a large sum to use in fighting syphilis, 
unless it is compared with the $10 million a year now 
spent by federal and local agencies for the care of the 
syphilitic blind alone—and the blind constitute a small 
proportion of those who are public charges because of 
late syphilis, untreated or improperly treated. We spend 
another $32 million for the care of the syphilitic insane. 
And the insane also are but a small part of the human 
wreckage left by syphilis. 

Very little new money from social security funds is 
matched by the states for new work in control of tuber- 
culosis. In one sense this is an inaccurate statement be- 
cause a great deal of tuberculosis control work, and 
properly so, is included in the generalized programs of 
public health nurses and not separated from the rest of 
the health budget. But new work needs to be done. The 
tuberculosis battle is only half fought. 


Getting a Comprehensive Health Program Under Way 


I KNOW SOMETHING OF WHAT HEALTH WORK WITH SOCIAL 
security funds means in official terms of clinics reported, 
personnel trained, and other details of administration. 
But because I am eternally anxious to interpret official 
reports in human terms—to understand what they actu- 
ally mean to sick people—I have spent a good deal of 
time during this past year studying conditions in many 
parts of the country. 

The whole study is a long one and has many ramifica- 
tions. I shall not attempt to report it here. But I do feel 
that there is significance in what I have seen of several 
southern states. 

The last five years have brought a change in the 
nature and scope of health services which is dynamic and 
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administrations. Most of them have | 
developed more and continuously | 
better county health organizations, 
so that at last they are in a position — 
to do something constructive about ~ 
their jobs as a whole. 
As the depression subsided, the - 
Rosenwald Fund renewed its inter-— 
est and activity in the problems of | 
Negro health. But instead of at- — 
tempting to determine the preva- — 
lence of any given disease and the — 
methods of combating it, as in the — 
earlier demonstrations, its most use-— 
ful contributions during the past | 
several years (under the guidance of - 
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Dr. M. O. Bousfield, the present — 
very able director of Negro health — 
for the fund), have consisted of tak- ~ 
ing up the lag for the Negro doctor 
and nurse on a program which well-_ 
rounded health policy, federal and 
local, should develop for doctors and 
nurses of all races. 

In its rough outlines, such a pro- 
gram falls into two phases. First, - 
and of first importance, good tools | 
must be provided for the use of the © 
private practitioner. 

Paradoxical though it now seems ~ 
to many in the private practice of — 
medicine, to provide good tools for — 
the private practitioner is one of the ~ 
most urgent needs of public health = 
today. Daily the list of preventable 
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apparent. Almost everywhere is an awareness of health 
needs not found in 1929, the year that saw the beginning 
of the Rosenwald demonstrations in the South. Nowhere 
is there the bottomless despair about health progress which 
was characteristic of 1932, when the demonstrations ended. 
Counting this as a rule with many exceptions, the change 
is for the better and in public health the trend is up. 

Let me hasten to add that this is nothing to be com- 
placent about. The best, even now, that can be reported 
from many states and most cities is motion and direc- 
tion. Motion in the desirable direction has only started. 
The fight against needless and agonizingly expensive 
disease has just begun. But the fact that it has begun, 
that it is continuing and gaining impetus through citizen 
support rather than federal requirement, is a startling 
reversal of opinion in many communities. 

In spite of the worst that anyone can say of my native 
South—its defense mechanisms of bigotry and caste, its 
one-time official apathy toward misery, disease and need- 
less death—poverty-stricken though it has been, most of 
the states have evolved a better framework of health ad- 
ministration than other sections of the country which 
are better fed and indifferent. Most of the southern state 
health officers have ridden out the storms and squalls of 
factional politics and continue to serve through changing 
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diseases grows longer, and that of 
diseases in which, as for tuberculosis 
and syphilis, good treatment, early, 
prevents results disastrous to the pa- | 
tient, costly to the community, and © 
dependency or delinquency to the family. i 

Another basic requirement for any effective fight — 
against disease is to gear up health departments to make 
more profitable use of more and better qualified medical 
specialists in health, as well as more and better public — 
health nurses. 

It is a curious anomaly that with all that we know 
about the amount of preventable disease among Negroes, 
and with all our alibis for not doing much about it, 
only recently have we begun to think in terms of giving 
him an opportunity to do more of the job himself. This 
involves three factors: first, making sure that able Negro 
men and women can get first-rate professional training; 
second, that the Negro physician and nurse have facilities 
for life-saving which are commensurate with the methods 
they have been trained to use; and third, training and 
using for the great task of prevention among their own 
people the best Negro brains that can be found. 

The Rosenwald Fund has been the ignition system 
which started this program moving. Initial salary grants 
from the fund have placed well trained Negro physicians 
on the staffs of several state health departments. North 
Carolina was the first, with the appointment of Dr. 
Walter J. Hughes. Texas, Louisiana and one northern 
state, Illinois, have followed (Continued on page 248) 
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Sooners in Security 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


More than a horrible example of one state’s administrative sins is this story 
from a Washington hearing. . . . Reminiscent of the rush for Oklahoma’s 
free land, thousands of that state’s old folks and politicians have staked 


questionable claims to social security funds. 


OKLAHOMA HAS A NEW CROP OF Sooners. FIFTY YEARS AGO, 
when 20,000 land hungry men joined in the “rush” for 
a share of the last great tract of free land in the country, 
they found the best acres already taken by settlers who 
had evaded the guards and flouted official regulations. 
The law-abiding homesteaders they outwitted called 
them “the Sooners,” in grudging admiration, and they 
gave Oklahoma its nickname—the Sooner State. Today 
another generation of Oklahomans are the Sooners of a 
new kind of pioneering. With scant regard for official 
safeguards and rules, they have slipped by thousands 
into the social security scheme—men and women well 
under the prescribed age of sixty-five, or with property 
and incomes of their own, have taken old age assistance 
grants; petty politicians have joined in the scramble, and 
those crowded out by the Sooners have been left to fare 
as they can. It is an amazing story as it was unfolded in 
the hearing room of the old Labor Department Building 
in Washington late in February, the story of the last 
American frontier and the part it has played in this coun- 
try’s effort to provide some measure of security for its 
least secure groups. 

The Social Security Board had summoned the State of 
Oklahoma to account for its handling of more than $9 
million of federal money put into the state in the last 
eighteen months to help provide assistance for the needy 
aged, the needy blind, and dependent children. 

Oklahoma is the “horrible example,” the most acute 
case of administrative difficulty in the nation-wide assis- 
tance program. But what is happening in Oklahoma is 
happening in greater or less degree in other states, and 
stories fundamentally similar, though differing of course 
in background and detail, will be told if and when the 
Social Security Board, having exhausted its usual methods 
of unpublicized advice, warning and cooperation, finds it 
necessary to call other local administrations on the carpet. 

In a letter to the chairman of the Oklahoma Public 
Welfare Commission, Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the board, wrote: 

As a result of the methods employed in the administra- 
tion of the Oklahoma plans, awards have been made to 
persons not in need, as defined in the state plans. Persons 
in need have been deprived of the amount of assistance for 


which they are eligible under the law. . rbitra 
have been made in grants without regard to individual need. 
.. . Action on applications for assistance has been long de- 
layed. The state and county records purporting to establish 
eligibility of recipients are mot accurate... . The result of 
these practices is hardship to the individual and the diver- 
sion of federal and state funds from the purpose for which 


they were granted. 
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. . Arbitrary changes . 


The hearing showed, in human terms, what some of 
these phrases mean. 


“Award to persons not in need,” for example. There was 
the widely quoted case of the home of an old age grantee 
where the board’s investigator was met by a butler; and 


_ the case of another recipient, who is the mother of a pro- 


fessional baseball player with a salary of $14,000 a year. 
But the record shows hundreds of less spectacular Sooners. 
Mrs. X., for example, receives $60 a month from her son. 
She owns her pleasant home, which a widowed daughter 
shares with her and helps maintain. Mrs. X. enjoys the 
comforts of radio, electric lights, Frigidaire, telephone. 
She also has an old age assistance grant of $12.75 a month. 

Mr. Y. lives with his daughter, who owns and operates 
a successful hotel. “Of course I will support Papa,” she 
said, “but it is nice for him to get something from the 
government, too.” 


“Persons in need have been deprived of the amount of 
assistance for which they are eligible under the law.” 
There is Mr. A., for instance, who is past seventy. He lost 
his farm in the drought years, his only son died, he is 
crippled with rheumatism. Mr. A. lives in a flimsy lean- 
to behind a store and tries to support himself with odd 
jobs. In the last election he voted for a man who “also 
ran” for county commissioner. Mr. A.’s old age assistance 
grant is $2.50 a month. 

Mrs. B. and her five children live in appalling dirt and 
squalor in a log cabin which has neither floor nor win- 
dows. Mrs. B. has “asked and asked for this yere gov’ment 
money.” Her application was denied: “She’s got a bad 
name. We ain’t givin’ money to no women like her.” 


“Action on applications for assistance has been long de- 
layed.” Mrs. Brown, widowed and childless, is now so 
crippled with arthritis that she can no longer do the 
washing and ironing by which she used to support herself. 
In July 1937, she applied for old age assistance. In No- 
vember, when a federal investigator happened to encoun- 
ter her, Mrs. Brown had had “nary word ’bout that help 
from the government.” Her former landlord “out of pure 
goodness,” was letting her occupy an unheated room over 
his garage, and she was trying to subsist on $2 a month 
in commissary supplies, the only form of public relief 
now available in Oklahoma. 

There was the Jones family, Mr. Jones in the last stages 
of tuberculosis, three of the six children with “bad coughs.” 
The Jones’s lived in a two-room house in a small town. 
Mrs. Jones applied for aid to dependent children. Two 
months later when finally the visitor “got around to call,” 
she found that the week before, the neighbors had 
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“clubbed in together,” bought an old car, stocked it with 
canned goods, loaded up the Joneses—the dying father, 
the three infected children, the desperate mother, the 
three children not yet coughing—and started them for 
California. Nothing further is known of the family. 


Cross-section of State Growing Up 


CHAIRMAN ALTMEYER’S INDICTMENT OF THE OKLAHOMA 
administration was based on correspondence between the 
Social Security Board and the state officials, on the expe- 
rience of the board’s regional representative, who had re- 
peatedly pointed out to the state commission the weak- 
nesses and inefficiencies of the administration for which 
it is responsible, on a study of 19 out of the 77 counties 
made in November and December by a staff of investi- 
gators sent into Oklahomia by the Social Security Board, 
and on an audit which is still in progress. 

The testimony presented under the informal procedure 
of a Social Security Board hearing indicated that 30 per- 
cent of the money spent by Oklahoma under its assistance 
plan represents expenditures of questionable legality. On 
the basis of this evidence, the Social Security Board has 
cut off further payments to the state until Oklahoma has 
put its house in order. There is also the matter of misused 
federal funds which will have to be adjusted under the 
provisions of the federal act requiring payments to the 
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states to be “reduced or increased, as the case may be, by. 
any sum by which it [the Board] finds that its estimate — 
for any prior quarter was greater or less than the amount 
which should have been paid to the state” 
assistance titles of the act. 


<2. Amy Dare NT aa 


under the _ 


Four members of the Oklahoma Public Welfare Com-~ 
mission were present at the Washington hearing. The — 


chairman, John Eddelman, the former chairman, Dean © 


Raymond D. Thomas of the State College, and the pres- 


ent director, H. J. Denton, were the principal witnesses — 


dha cy anal bs 


for Oklahoma. They did not refute any of the facts pre- — 
sented. Their testimony was latgely concerned with ex- — 
planations of how it all happened. And as the hearing — 
progressed, it became increasingly clear that, more sig- — 


nificant than the record—tragic, bizarre, funny—of need 
and bad administration, was the picture of the state it- 
self, and its fumbling effort to function within the frame- 
work of the social security program. 


Oklahoma has had a stormy history. Since 1907, when 


it was admitted to statehood, it has had only two gov- 
ernors who were not impeached, one of those two having 


called out troops to keep the legislature from meeting to — 


remove him. 

Once Oklahoma belonged to the Indians, not by ancient 
right but by treaty with the United States government, as 
part of the Indian Territory given to the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, Chickasaws a hundred years 
ago. In the Civil War, the Territory sided with the Con- 
federacy, and during Reconstruction, the government de- 
manded new treaties under which the tribes had to cede 
back to the United States much of their land to be set- 
tled by freedmen or by other Indians. In 1889 came the 
great “drawing,” when nearly two million acres were 
opened to homesteaders. During the nineties other tracts 
were “drawn.” As members of the Public Welfare Com- 
mission pointed out to the Social Security Board, this 
“free land” brought some 400,000 settlers into Oklahoma, 
most of them landless sharecroppers and tenant farmers 
from the South. Like all the western states, Oklahoma has 
had a shifting population. But in no other state have the 
great waves of settlement been so recent. 

Of the 2,387,347 persons living in Oklahoma at the time 
of the 1930 census, only 26,753 were foreign born. There 
were 172,198 Negroes, and 92,725 Indians, more than a 
fourth of the total Indian population of the country. 

The oil boom made fabulous Oklahoma fortunes, white 
and Indian. Following the disastrous agricultural “defla- 
tion” of the early twenties, came boll weevil, drought 
and dust storms to the farming counties, and Oklahomans 
have touched national lows of destitution and need. It is 
perhaps typical of the state that one finds within its bor- 
ders one of the outstanding examples of modern archi- 
ture on the continent, and the sod houses, dugouts, log 
cabins of the old frontier. 


The Pressure of the Townsendites 


OKLAHOMA’S EXPERIENCE WITH THE ASSISTANCE PART OF THE 
social security program recalls what happened when fed- 
eral funds were put into the state for unemployment relief 
under FERA. After repeated efforts to secure efficient 
handling of the heavy case load, relief administration in 
Oklahoma was federalized. That solution is not possible 
under the security program, which involves state as well 
as federal funds. Under the terms of the present act, the 
responsibility for assistance administration rests with the 
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state. But Oklahoma’s 
present prejudice 
against social workers 
and “meddlers from 
outside” undoubtedly 
springs in part from the 
FERA experience, and 
the dissatisfaction of 
certain elements in the 
state with relief funds 
administered on the ba- 
sis of need rather than 
political expediency. 

Another factor in 
Oklahoma’s assistance 
problem is the Town- 
send Plan, a_ gospel 
eagerly embraced by 
Oklahomans harassed 
by depression and 
drought. In May 1935, mar 
the Oklahoma legisla- 
ture passed an interim 
relief law under which aid could be furnished the needy 
aged, as did several other states, in order to lessen delay in 
obtaining the benefits of whatever federal law was en- 
acted. About a year later, when the federal act finally had 
funds to implement it, Oklahoma’s “old plan” was ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board with the understand- 
ing that improved legislation would be enacted when the 
interim law expired. 

In July 1936, the people of the state voted on a social 
security measure embodied in a constitutional amend- 
ment, submitted on initiative petition. In the course of the 
campaign, the proposal was urged as a pension plan. 
True, the “pension” was only $30 instead of the Town- 
send Plan’s $200, but to a disheartened “dust bowl” farm- 
er, a disappointed land speculator, a debt-burdened store- 
keeper in a dying boom town, $30 a month was worth 
voting for. The amendment was overwhelmingly adopted. 

Thus it is the state constitution, not a readily revised 
statute, which puts the administration of the assistance 
program in the hands of a Public Welfare Commission of 
nine members, appointed by the governor for overlapping 
terms of nine years, but not removable by him. Under 
the amendment the commission is a policy-making body: 
“All executive and administrative duties of the depart- 
ment shall be discharged by the director, subject to the 
approval of the commission.” The amendment also pro- 
vides that a person eligible for old age assistance may have 
a monthly income not to exceed $30, including his grant; 
and it entrusts local administration to a county assistance 
board made up of the three county commissioners who 
are elected biennially in the three districts of each county. 


THE SECURITY PROGRAM WAS LAUNCHED IN OKLAHOMA IN 
the midst of political ballyhoo, haste and almost hopeless 
confusion. Under the “old plan,” prior to the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment, there were 32,000 recipi- 
ents on old age assistance rolls. These were transferred en 
bloc to the “new plan.” Less than three months after the 
amendment was adopted, there were 38,445 new applica- 
tions for old age assistance, over 10,000 for aid to depend- 
ent children, State and county staffs were hastily as- 
sembled; fundamental business aspects of the program 
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Farm Security Administration 


Agricultural depression, drought and dust storms have hit the families of land hungry settlers 


were unsystematized. As the Social Security Board’s re- 
gional auditor testified: “Much difficulty was experienced 
in making the audit of old age assistance in Oklahoma 
because of the lack of coordination between the various 
departments in the state office, the failure of the state 
department to follow its various rules and regulations, the 
obvious disregard in many instances of eligibility require. 
ments, and the total lack of audit authority by the ac- 
counting division.” 

The nine members of the Oklahoma Public Welfare 
Commission were not appointed because of knowledge, 
training or experience in public administration. A lady 
member, testifying in the Washington hearing, explained: 
“... this commission represents large cosmopolitan 
groups of people in our state. We have the intelligentsia 
represented; we have the business and governmental ad- 
ministration represented; we have the press and editors 
represented; we have the farmer and planter represented; 
we have national groups, organizations and clubs repre- 
sented.” 

The amended Oklahoma plan, as approved by the So- 
cial Security Board in the fall of 1936, centered in this 
unpaid board of nine “representative citizens.” Contact 
between the commission and the administrative staff, 
state and county, has been chiefly through a series of 
vague and contradictory bulletins. Rulings as to eligibility 
have been so various that a man of sixty-five or older 
might be entitled to assistance in October, ineligible in 
November, once more among the elect in December. 
There are 109 items of budgetary procedure scattered 
through the bulletins to date. Important statements of 
policy are to be found inconspicuously incorporated in 
long, descriptive articles. : 

Even more disastrous than its lack of firmness and clar- 
ity, the testimony indicated, has been the commission’s 
inability or unwillingness to keep itself to its constitutional 
policy-making function. Until recently the commission 
had a “personnel committee.” It adopted a “merit system” 
in August 1937, and less than a month later rescinded, in 
the words of Dean Thomas, “everything except what a 
legislator would call the enacting clause.” 

“Individual members of the commission have influenced 
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the appointment of unqualified people,” according to the 
report of the survey by the federal Bureau of Public 
Assistance. Further, members of the commission have not 
hesitated to remove local staff members, and some of the 
commissioners have made repeated threats to “fire the 
whole staff.” 

As part of “a leveling off process” among the counties, 
the state commission made arbitrary changes in the 
amount of old age assistance grants. Between November 
1936 and July 1937, blanket reductions or increases in the 
amounts recommended for grants to applicants in certain 
counties were ordered without regard to need, although 
the state plan contemplated an individual budget system. 
Cuts were made in 12,207 cases of $1 to $4 a month; in 
1220 cases, there were increases of $1 to $2. 


Breakdown at the Grassroots 


A WISE STUDENT OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION DECLARED, WHEN 
the federal security program was launched: “The plan is 
going to be no better than its local administration.” And 
it was down in the grassroots of Oklahoma’s counties that 
the most disquieting irregularities were found. 

Old “poor master” attitudes are reflected in the physi- 
cal setting of some of the local administrations. In one 
city, a staff of twenty-one (the director, sixteen visitors, 
four stenographers) have basement quarters—an intake 
office, six by eight feet, and one inside room. The base- 
ment has poor lighting and ventilation and is so crowded 
a visitor or a stenographer must leave her desk to make 
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room to pull out a file drawer. The report of the federal 
staff comments: “If an attempt were made to produce a 
situation in which the greatest number of difficulties could 
be presented to the workers on the staff, the situation in 
this office could not be worse than it is at the present 
time.” 

County offices lack typewriters, desks, telephones, even 
stationery, stamps and waste baskets. According to the 
testimony in Washington: “Suitable files for protection of 
case records have not been provided in most of the coun- 
ties. The practice is to use large uncovered wooden tubs 
which are very heavy.” There is seldom any provision for 
private interviews. Applicants must stand in hallways or 
crowded offices, awaiting their turn, then discuss their 
problems before other clients. 

Most of the county commissioners view the assistance 
program as a “pension plan,” and resent or disregard 
eligibility requirements. Some do not hesitate to use the 
program politically. 

Two county commissioners, as members of the county 
assistance board, must sign each order granting or refus- 
ing an application for assistance, a rule which frequently 
delays action on a case for weeks. Among the reasons 
given county directors by the commissioners for refusing 
to deny old age assistance to ineligible applicants are: 


I won’t sign that until the state office does something about 
my request that Miss Blank be removed from the staff or 
transferred out of this county. 

I have to meet these people in a little while when I run 
again and I am not going to do anything 
to make enemies in my district. 

What is a dollar to the government? 
Why don’t you shut your eyes to a few 
things? 

From one county, a long distance call 
to the state office warned the state di- 
rector that unless a certain person was 
appointed county director within twen- 
ty-four hours, all the records in the 
county ofice would be burned. In an- 
other county, there was a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” among the county commis- 
sioners that none of the three would 
sign an order affecting an applicant 
from another district unless the com- 
missioner from that district had signed 
it first. 

The state’s own “spot check” of three 
counties, the audit, and the federal in- 
vestigation which reviewed several hun- 
dred cases in the nineteen counties 
selected for study, showed the specific 
results of Oklahoma’s administration of 
its assistance program. But it must be 
borne in mind that only a sampling 
has been made. 

In auditing ten months’ payments in 
46 out of 77 counties, the auditor ques- 
tioned grants to 19,183 recipients of old 
age assistance totaling $685,121.18. 

He found 157 cases in 26 counties in 
which “dead men continued on the 
rolls six or seven months.” In 712 cases 
in these counties, the audit showed 
$28,804 had been expended in grants to 
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applicants who, on the face of the record, were not “in 
need” within the eligibility requirements of the state regu- 
lations. Far more numerous are the cases of recipients 
whose age, according to the record, has never been deter- 
mined, or who are not eligible because they are less than 
sixty-five years of age. Thus the auditor reports 1438 
cases in 26 counties to whom $148,089 has been paid out 
“where the only age verification was the mere statement 
of the worker that, well, ‘she states age sixty-five.” 


THOUGH THE STATE PLAN CALLS FOR A REVIEW OF EACH CASE 
within three months after the application is granted, and 
not less than every six months thereafter, 80 percent of the 
present case load has not had even a first review. The 
federal staff investigated a sampling of cases. These home 
visits showed that much of the “proof” which appears on 
the record does not exist. For instance, many marriage 
certificates listed by the worker as accepted proof of age 
contain no statement of age. Again and again the federal 
investigator asked to be shown the “family Bible” cited 
as proving eligibility, and was told, “I used to have a Bi- 
ble, but it was lost”; “Why, we never had no family 
Bible”; “Our old Bible is back in Kansas.” One grantee 
said that he had made the entries in the family Bible forty 
years ago at his father’s dictation. The Bible was published 
in 1923. Many Oklahomans cite the Indian Rolls as proof 
of age, but frequently it was found that ages on the rolls do 
not correspond with ages given in old age assistance records. 

The report of the auditor and the findings of the federal 
survey are underscored by the results of a “spot check” 
by the state in three counties. This covered about 10 per- 
cent of the total case load in each county, and showed 
that in Okfuskee County, 37 percent of those on the old 
age assistance rolls are ineligibles; in McCurtain, 31 per- 
cent; in Tulsa, 26.8 percent. 

According to the latest available figures (November) 
Oklahoma has by far the largest percentage of its old 
people on the assistance rolls of any of the states—594 
out of every 1000 residents over sixty-five years of age. 
Representatives of the state administration argued that 
the comparative youth of the state, and the rush to Okla- 
homa of landless families from other areas are the chief 
explanations for the heavy case loads. But the testimony 
clearly indicates that disregard of eligibility rules is at 
least as important a factor. 

The obverse side of this picture of the Sooners is the 
doubt it raises as to how many people for whom the as- 
sistance plan was intended, fail to obtain any of the bene- 
fits. Here there has been no investigation. But we know 
that many of Oklahoma’s needy suffer because there are 
so many Sooners on the rolls. The heavy case load in the 
state is largely responsible for the fact that average grants 
to the aged are $14.95 a month, as compared with a na- 
tional average of $19.22. Oklahoma officials estimate that 
with “more perfect rolls” the average grants could be in- 
creased at least to $20 without increasing the expenditure 
of public funds for the purpose. 

The extent to which “the old folks” receive grants in 
Oklahoma, as in other states, at the expense of the chil- 
dren was not made clear during the Washington hearings, 
mainly because the audit to date covers only old age 
assistance. In Oklahoma, 38 children in every 1000 in the 
population under sixeen years of age, are receiving aid 
to dependent children, a figure exceeded only by Mary- 
land with 39. But the average grant per family in Okla- 
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Public relief in the state now means commissary supplies 


homa is $15.85, while the national average is $31.98. 

Oklahoma officials hold that lack of funds for admin- 
istrative purposes is the chief reason for the confused 
records and the evidence of ineligibles on the rolls; of 
eligible old people and children unable to obtain assis- 
tance or getting grants far below their budgetary require- 
ments; of inadequate offices and equipment, and a case 
load of 400 per visitor. Under questioning from members 
of the board, however, it was brought out that $140,000 
designated for this purpose remains unused. 

The state’s needy aged, children and blind will not 
immediately feel the withdrawal of federal funds. There 
are earmarked funds in the state treasury to meet the 
obligations of the present assistance rolls for two months. 
Perhaps in two months Oklahoma can set its house in 
order. In Illinois, the only other state from which federal 
funds have been withheld by the board, delay was the 
chief difficulty. Illinois completely reorganized its admin- 
istration and after one month federal cooperation was 
resumed. In Oklahoma, the confusion of the assistance 
rolls indicates that only a reinvestigation of the entire case 
load can furnish a reliable “starting point” for efficient 
administration. How Oklahoma will resolve its difficul- 
ties remains to be seen. But the hearings in Washington 
raise issues larger than one state’s administrative problems. 

Such a record of ineptitude, political maneuvering, dis- 
regard of human needs, constitutes a real challenge to our 
democracy. Here is a vast national experiment in the com- 
mon welfare, which depends on intelligence, skill and 
integrity in public administration. Given sound plans and 
procedures, can we muster the men and women to put 
them into effect?. And can we back able administrators 
with the informed public opinion which alone can give 
them freedom to function? 

Perhaps after all in that hearing room in Washington 
it was not the Oklahoma Public Welfare Commission but 
all of us who were “on the carpet.” 
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Paper Prophet 


by T. H. ALEXANDER 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1927, HAD YOU BEEN PASSING THE NEw 
York office of Dr. Charles H. Herty, industrial consultant, 
you would have heard incredulous snorts. Had you en- 
tered, you would have beheld Dr. Herty—a tall, thin, 
scholarly man with a thatch of white hair—engaged in 
reading a bulletin of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
What excited his indignation was the bald statement that 
pine trees are “probably too resinous for consideration” in 
making white papers such as your favorite newspaper is 
printed on. 

Now southern pine had been a hobby of Dr. Herty’s 
for more than twenty-five years. Once he had asked a 
German scientist what he thought of the American tur- 
pentine industry and this German had exclaimed, “Ach, 
it is not an industry; it is a butchery!” So Dr. Herty had 
come home and, by substituting a practical type of cup for 
the deep hole cut in the base of the tree, he had helped 
to save a whole industry. Then he had become a member 
of the faculty of the University of North Carolina. During 
the war he had been president of the American Chemical 
Society when the allied nations were struggling to manu- 
facture chemicals which the embargo had stopped. In 
1932 he was awarded the annual service medal of the 
American Institute of Chemists. But all the time he was 
thinking about pine trees and how useful they might be 
to revive the southern economy. 

That government bulletin set off a little alarm clock in 
his mind. He was back in a pine forest in his native Geor- 
gia near the turn of the century discovering that resin 
isn’t natural in pine trees. Turpentine doesn’t begin to 
flow until you wound the trees. He decided to re-check 
this to make sure his memory hadn’t played him false. 

Little did Dr. Herty know that he was off on an odys- 
sey which would involve him in ten long years of back- 
breaking research and end in the first newsprint mill for 
southern pine. It was not until 1937 that the process of 
making usable white newsprint from trees considered 
hopelessly resinous was to reach the commercial stage. 
That year the Canadian paper manufacturers were to in- 
crease their output 20 percent to meet the ever-growing 
demand and announce a boost in price of newsprint from 
$42.50 to $50 a ton. But Dr. Herty could not foresee this 
or visualize the first $7,500,000 plant that would come 
from his efforts. It was merely a hunch and a hope that 
carried him to Georgia. 

Thirty-six hours after he read that bulletin he was 
standing in a pine forest of 92,000 acres. He secured forty 
pine trees, sawed them up, and sent the sawdust to one 
of the country’s largest laboratories to see exactly how 
much resin the wood contained. 

He took the train back to New York and awaited the 


result. He was sure that southern pine was not too resin-. 


ous. Years before, the government itself had produced 
pulp of newsprint grade at its Forest Products Laboratory 
in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin. Con- 
fident as he was, however, he wasn’t prepared for the out- 
come. The analysis showed that pine trees contain only 
one percent of resin. Why, young pine trees are no more 
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Wide World 


Charles H. Herty 


resinous than spruce trees, which supply Americans with 
paper from Canada, Sweden and Norway to the tune of 
$170 million per year! 

When he got that analysis Dr. Herty let out a rebel 
yell which could have been heard to Grant’s Tomb. But 
it was more than a year before he could get down to 
work. He needed a laboratory and plenty of money. 
Meanwhile, he used what facilities he could borrow, 
haunting Canadian and American mills and begging for 
a chance to test his pine. George Spence at the Castanea 
Paper Company mills at Johnsonburg, Pa., finally agreed 
to find out whether southern pine would pulp in the sul- 
phite process. This process consists of mixing the wood 
with sulphurous acids and is not to be confused with the 
alkali process used to make wrapping paper. 


GrorcE SPENCE MUST HAVE HAD A HEART AS BIG AS A RAIN 
barrel because the spruce mills fear this pine which grows 
so casually on millions of acres of cheap southern land. 
If it will make newsprint as easily and cheaply as it makes 
kraft paper in dozens of mills already established, the 
pine country of the South is certain to become the news- 
print center of the world. It takes fifty to sixty years to 
grow a spruce tree in Canada to pulpwood size, but only 
twelve to fifteen years to grow a pine in the South. 

The sample which Dr. Herty lugged up from Georgia 
was so tiny that there wasn’t a small enough machine to 
handle it. So they chopped it with a hatchet and put the 
cooked chips into a milk shaker. Pretty soon the chips 
began to curdle and pulp into the sludgy mess which is 
the beginning of paper. 

“It’s all right so far, Doc,” announced George Spence, 
“but I wonder if it will bleach.” 

Now Dr. Herty was scared stiff it wouldn’t, yet it kept 
getting lighter until it was a beautiful white! 

But that didn’t answer one tenth of the questions Dr. 
Herty had to ask. He must find, for instance, whether 
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southern pine would produce suitable groundwood— 
which is just wood ground up. Nobody would grind it 
for him, because they all said the government tests showed 
it had too much resin, anyway. 

By this time he was certain he would never get any- 
where without a laboratory. He had done work at vari- 
ous times for the Chemical Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization headed by a peppery Irishman named Francis 
P. Garvan, who now agreed to put up $50,000 to equip a 


small pine paper experiment station, provided someone | 


else would furnish $20,000 a year to operate it. 

Dr. Herty had no idea where he would get this amount 
until a friend suggested the state of Georgia. In Atlanta 
he haunted the capitol, blundered around and blushed 
_ when friends poked fun at him by calling him a lobbyist; 
but he got his story across, especially with rural members 
who had thousands of acres of pine and nothing to do 
except to cut it for firewood and then sit down in front 
of the fire and mourn about the depression. In 1931 the 
appropriation was passed. 


A small but complete paper mill was erected in Savan- ' 


nah, and when he needed $7000 more to fit up the testing 
laboratory Dr. Herty went back to Mr. Garvan. In this 
laboratory he checked and re-checked his first crude ex- 
periments. Groundwood was the villain. Grinding stones 
used in the spruce process simply wouldn’t work in the 
pine process, so the stones had to be improved. 

There was more than southern pride involved now. 
Dr. Herty began to see that if pine could not be devel- 
oped, the world was headed for a newsprint famine. In 
the past five years Canada has used up 4000 square miles 
of forests for newsprint. The American press is the great 
devourer. The New York Times uses 225 acres in its Sun- 
day edition and the New York Daily News is eating away 
spruce at the rate of 60 square miles a year. 


AFTER LONG EXPERIMENTS Dr. HErTy was READY TO TRY 
making paper from his pulp under commercial condi- 
tions. Three refrigerator cars were loaded with pulp at 
Savannah and shipped to the Beaver Wood Products Co., 
Ltd., of Canada, which had graciously agreed to make 
the test. Every trace of spruce pulp was washed from the 
machinery. The wheels began to move. The wire began 
to travel rapidly, the steam-drying rolls were whirling and 
the calendar rolls turned. 

In a few minutes the wires looked milky and the pulp 
was on its way to make paper. The wet sheet on the wires 
grew thicker and thicker. Workmen who had left the 
building on the four o’clock shift returned to crowd the 
doors of the plant. They sensed drama. The wet sheet 
grew thicker still. Suddenly an attendant threw a streamer 
of pulp toward the second press. It held and soon a sheet 
155 inches wide was going through the rolls. “The strain,” 
recalls Dr. Herty, “was appalling. We wondered if the 
sheet would have sufficient wet strength to stand the ten- 
sion.” But over it went, and it held. 

Dr. Herty jumped from his perch on a bale of old 
paper and followed the paper over the rolls. Later he 
watched the workmen load the rolls into the waiting 
freight car. Then he went back into the mill to await a 
break in the paper. Breaks are not uncommon. But there 
wasn’t a break in a carload of southern pine paper! 

The actual testing in the production of a ‘newspaper 
remained. Would it break too easily on a high speed news- 
paper press? The shipment was rushed back to Georgia 
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by fast freight and on November 20, 1933, the final test 
was made. Nine Georgia papers printed their regular 
editions on pine newsprint. 

State pride swelled to a mighty diapason. The paper 
was pronounced just as good as any manufactured in 
Canada or Sweden. Pressmen said the paper inked well, 
didn’t break. Everybody was happy—except Dr. Charles 
H. Herty! 

Now there was no doubt that the paper was pretty 
good. It took ink well, it was white and it didn’t break 
often, but it was a bit flimsy. Dr. Herty felt that it would 
serve but he wasn’t satisfied because he knew it could be 
a lot better. So back to his laboratory he went and he 
didn’t emerge for almost three years. 

It would be anti-climax to record the tens of thousands 
of weary experiments Dr. Herty undertook before he 
could produce newsprint better—and far cheaper—than 
the Canadian paper. Methods that worked beautifully in 
the laboratory failed to hold up in commercial plants. 
The trouble was, as he suspected, in the grinding stones 
and when he had better stones he made better paper. 
In 1936 his experiments succeeded—he turned out a flaw- 
less newsprint. 


Ir was James G. STAHLMAN, PUBLISHER OF THE Nashville 
Banner, aided by the Chemical Foundation and fellow 
publishers, who made the necessary move. Mr. Stahlman 
discovered that newsprint can be produced from pine 
about $12 per ton cheaper than it can be produced from 
spruce in Canada. There is rarely ever snow in the pine 
fcrests and the growing season is longer than in Canada. 
Pine trees grow four times as fast as spruce. 

The eastern section of Texas was picked as an ideal 
site for the first southern mill because it had cheap fuel in 
the form of natural gas, excellent transportation and a 
temperate climate. Best of all, the Texas pine belt has six 
and a half million acres of fast growing pine forests—the 
Deep South alone has eighty million acres! 

The anticipated yearly output of the $7,500,000 plant, 
which will be built without proffered federal aid, is al- 
ready sold under contract to newspapers of southwestern 
states. Southerners have begun to see the possibility of 
a hundred newsprint mills scattered over the pine area 
where human beings are in need of economic salvation. 

The conferences at Dallas when this sum of money 
was raised were a great tribute to the quiet research 
chemist who came from Savannah that day to explain his 
research. Nobody doubted his ability to make newsprint 
of commercial quality, but his estimates of the cost and 
the total supply of pine available were closely inquired 
into. To one skeptic who ventured to voice doubts, a 
Texas newspaper publisher said after the final conference: 

“Why, son, we don’t know much about sulphite and 
heartwood and the like, but we do know men, particu- 
larly Doc Herty, and we’re just bettin’ our money on Doc 
Herty and his judgment.” 

Dr. Herty’s comment was this: “I don’t think of this 
thing in terms of dollars and cents. The development of 
this industry is going to mean the elimination of one- 
room houses for families, better food for those who are 
living on cornbread and occasional meat, better clothes 
for those who go in rags today. On the great coastal plain, 
a great mass of the population in the midst of the finest 
paper material have for generations endured the bitterest 
sort of poverty. Use of southern pine will change this.” 
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Scissors cut by the author 


Youth Goes Round and Round 


by MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


Remarks concerning A Study of How the Needs of Youth Are Met in 
Maryland made by Howard M. Bell for the American Youth Commis- 


sion, which shows how the rising generation follows not the progressive 


words of adults but their conservative actions, and how to their own hurt 


they help solidify their own social and economic strata. 


Most oF Us WHO ARE ADULT HAVE A CLEAR AND EXCITING 
mental picture of the generation which is treading on our 
heels. We see them strong and aggressive . . . wild locks 
streaming in the winds of adventure . . . torches held high 
not only to light the way ahead, but to set fire to the toppling 
past. To those of us who feel that a satisfactory present is 
about to give way to a faulty future, it appears that the young 
are sliding swiftly down the moral plane, and we suffer; to 
those who see the present as a struggle of madmen in a 
swamp the young seem to be climbing with thrilling speed 
to a plateau of happiness, success and sanity, and we rejoice. 
Our vivid mental pictures are elaborated with details fur- 
nished by the young whom we personally know. Do we see 
reality or a movie set? 

To read Howard Bell’s report to the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education, is to look into 
Snow White’s Magic Mirror which reflects only the truth. 


This preliminary report is called A Study of How the Needs 
of Youth Are Being Met in Maryland. 

Why Maryland? 

For fifty years that state, balancing precariously on the old 
division line between our North and South, has reflected na- 
tional political thought for in thirteen of the past fourteen 
presidential elections the popular vote has been for the can- 
didate who was elected. In Maryland are examples of most 
of the different environments in which we Americans have 
come to live. There is the metropolitan area of Baltimore, 
the industrial city of Cumberland, the suburban area that bor- 
ders on Washington. Along the central part of its northern 


edge are rolling farm lands and uncleared wood lots like | 


those that lie as far north as the Great Lakes and west to the 
Mississippi. At the southern border are tobacco fields which 
like those throughout the South are cultivated by Negroes. 
The ragged fringes of the Alleghenies lie across the north- 
west corner and in their little coves and valleys live shut- 
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away mountain people like those all up and down the Appa- 
lachian ranges and over into the Ozarks. Just east of them 
where soft coal shows black bands between the layers of rock, 
people still linger about the worked out mines in dismantled 
ghost towns in no way different from those in the cut-over 
lumber lands of Wisconsin. East across the Chesapeake and 
south along the shore to the tip of the state, are those who 
live by truck farms, fishing fleets and oyster houses as they do 
along the rest of the Atlantic seaboard. Insofar as physical 
environment conditions them, there are samples of most types 
of Americans in the state. The proportions of whites to Ne- 
groes, of those living on farms, of those in school and of 
those married, are very close to the proportions for the whole 
country. There are twenty million young people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four in the United States; 250,000 
of them live in Maryland and 13,528 of these have been 
studied as the basis for this report. Let me quote: 


“Every kind of neighborhood or area, every social and eco- 
nomic strata, every intellectual and educational level . .. youth 
from cities, towns, villages and the open country .. . from 
exclusive country clubs, middle class neighborhoods and 
blighted areas; students from colleges, highschools, vocational 
and parochial schools along with young people who have 
never gone to school . . . were given their place in the com- 
posite picture.” 


This is the same method used by the man who grades 
wheat when he plunges his tester into a carload, and by what 
he brings out determines whether it is No. 2 Spring or No. 
1 Northern. These 13,528 young Marylanders are as fair a 
sample of young America as could be had. 

What does the sample show? 

I quote again: 

“If there is anything in the nature of the present situation 
for sober adults to view with alarm, it is not that youth will 


rise in revolt against the programs and policies of antiquated 
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institutions that are intended to serve them, but that they 
will, with a supine meekness, continue to accept those pro- 
grams and policies exactly as they inherit them.” 


On what is this conclusion based? 

Ordinarily life still begins at home, but there is an impres- 
sion extant that the dearest wish of boys and girls is to get 
away from home as soon as possible. Yet four out of every 
five of these young people who were not married were living 
at home, and only three out of every hundred wanted to 
leave permanently, In addition half of the 3000 who were 
married were living with parents or relatives. In view of 
this what becomes of our scarehead, “The Break-up of the 
American Home”? There must be a good many American 
homes left if four fifths of our young people still have homes 
to live in. 

But why do they stay? 


Nor ENTIRELY BECAUSE THEY COULD NOT AFFORD TO LIVE ANY- 
where else for this study was made after “recovery” was well 
under way and before the present “business recession” had 
set in. Many of them must have stayed at home because they 
wanted to. In only two thirds of the homes were parents liv- 
ing together while in the others the parents were divorced 
or one or both of them were dead; still 65 percent of the girls 
and 50 percent of the boys depended on their parents for 
advice and counsel. 

What are these homes like? What sort of counsel are the 
parents in them qualified to give? 

This study shows that the economic aspects of the home 
are largely determined by the occupation of the father. In 
spite of the millions of women and children who work for 
wages, it is now as it was as far back as history goes... . 
what a man earns determines how his family lives. The en- 
trance of women into industry, business and the professions, 
their monopoly of teaching positions and clerical and steno- 
graphic jobs have left the main support of the young in the 
same hands that held it before. Let us put that in our ciga- 
rettes and smoke it. 

Somewhere among the traditions that we cherish is that 
of the large happy family, meeting their hardships together 
and making them seem less, helping each other to success 
and in the race upward beating the poor lonely “only child” 
at a walk. It might be called the “Little Women” concept and 
this report shows its place in a beneficent mythology: 


“Twice as large a proportion of youth from large families 
want to leave their homes as is the case in families of one 
child. . . . The median number of children increases as the 
occupational level of the father descends from professional- 
technical to farm laborer, the laborer having almost twice as 
many children as the professional person . . . the insecure po- 
sition of the father and of his home is intensified by the in- 
creased family burdens he has to meet—or which the relief 
agencies have to meet. Thus, the economic advantages of the 
fathers in the better paid occupations are augmented by hav- 
ing smaller families. 

“The probability that a child from a large white family will 
go to work before he is sixteen is almost three times as great 
as for a youth in a white single-child home. . . . For the youth 
from a large Negro family the same probability is slightly 
over twice as great.” 

Although similar facts leading to similar conclusions are 
not new to any of us, coming in a special context they are a 
shock because the most forceful and convincing statistic is at 
great disadvantage when it has to meet with a cherished mis- 


conception. 
Although so large a proportion of these young people stay 
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in their homes, three out of four of those living in villages 
and almost half of those living on farms would like to move 
their homes to the city or its suburbs. That back-to-the-farm 
movement which so appeals to the middle-aged, at least in 
theory, has no place in the ideals of youth. 

So far as sex education is concerned it does not come to 
them from their parents but from friends of their own age, 
and it is likely to be the passing on of accumulated ignorance 
instead of anything on which a successful marriage might be 
based. But they marry young, the boys when they are a little 
past twenty-one, the girls a little before nineteen, ages which 
were usual a century ago. The largest percentage of those 
who were married were from the large families of farm labor- 
ers, and had usually left school before they finished the eighth 
grade. 

So the generations swing through the same round. A man’s 
income is dependent on his occupation; his occupation is de- 
termined by his education and training; if these have been 
limited he tends to marry early and beget many children; 
their education and training are limited by the demands 
their numbers make upon his income; they leave school early; 
marry as early as their father did and in their turn produce 
large families to support on small incomes, and so condi- 
tion successive generations to things as they are. 

But the stabilization at ancestral levels is not by any means 
confined to the lower economic groups. It is nearly as certain 
in the middle and upper social layers, but it is the large lower 
level that is particularly disadvantaged by it. 


“Underneath the placid surface of our social scheme of 
things [says the report] there operates a concurrence of social 
and economic forces that tends to freeze social levels and 
groups into a sort of perennial status quo.” 


Can we break that terrible circle through education? 

It was obvious even to our Founding Fathers that if we 
wanted to make democracy work we could not afford to pro- 
duce children no better than their fathers. Their remedy was 
to contribute “grain, young cattle or currency” to establish 
academies all along the western wave of settlement; later 
they taxed themselves to build up a public school system 
which within the past century we have passed laws to com- 
pel people to use. Does the education which we provide affect 
the slow spinning of our social top around its own center? 

These Maryland youngsters left school at about the ninth 
grade, some of them because they were not interested in what 
the schools were trying to teach them, more because their 
fathers were too poor to send them longer. Are either of 
these reasons acceptable to a country that depends on a rising 
level of intelligence for its own progress? 

Since our school system is not able even to challenge the 
power of the economic forces that operate to keep genera- 
tion after generation at the same level, what else have we 
to look to? 

Well, there is work. Is not work the accepted method of 
getting ahead? Does not an interesting occupation have a 
cultural value? Is not employment an education in. itself? 
These are beautiful theories difficult of application. Of the 
13,528 young people considered in this report, 8901 are out 
of school and definitely in the labor market, That means 
that they either have jobs or want them. Unfortunately only 
four out of ten actually have what might be called full time 
jobs, and very few of these could be rated even by the most 
powerful imagination as either cultural or educational. More 
than 37 percent are working at unskilled, domestic-personal, 
relief projects or other low pay jobs. More than 23 percent 
are classed as semi-skilled. The rest are skilled laborers or are 
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doing “white collar jobs.” More than half of them would 
rather be doing something else. There is nothing in this 
report to indicate that any great and uplifting enthusiasm is 
attached to the work these boys and girls are doing—no joy 
that might drive them out of the limitations that their re- 
stricted home life and their lopped-off education have put 
upon them. The jobs they are holding cannot possibly change 
their level spin into upward spiral. For all that work is doing 
for them, it will be “like father, like son.” 


“As things now stand [says the report] the chances are 
about three to one against a young person whose father is in 
one of the lower income jobs, rising to the white collar level. 
And the chance that the child of a white collar worker will 
not drop to the lowest occupation levels is better than four 
to one.” 3 


This does not mean, as it might have meant in the past, 
that the blacksmith’s son will continue to shoe horses or 
the glass blower’s son to blow bottles. These occupations 
have gone but the social level on which they rested remains. 


Burt sIX OUT OF TEN WHO ARE IN THE LABOR MARKET HAVE 
either no jobs or part time ones. Will what they are doing 
with their free time break them loose from the strata in 
which they were born? Not with the paucity of recreation 
facilities that this survey reveals; not with “loafing” as an 
admitted occupation of every educational level; not with 
reading listed in a significant amount only for the small 
number who have gone beyond the twelfth grade, which is, 
I take it, the final year of highschool; not when 75 percent 
of them do not belong to any social organization or club. 
Perhaps the church may show a way out. One way or an- 
other a good many people have been agitated over the present 
place of the church in the community. They feel that the 
question, “What is the Church for?” requires a new answer. 
Some of them deplore a change of objective: they feel that a 
gymnasium has no place in the House of God, that dramatics 
are a purely secular human expression, that discussions of 
civic affairs should still occur around the family dinner table 
or the grocery store stove. They tolerate these things only be- 
cause they are planned to please the young. Another group 
becomes almost lyric over the idea that we have developed 
for the special benefit of youth a grouping of non-theological 
activities under our church spires—libraries and restaurants, 
bowling alleys and employment bureaus, reading rooms and 
extension courses in farming and cookery. Whether they 
cheer or deplore, adults are apt to think that this is the only 
sort of church which will help the coming generation toward 
civilization. Apparently we have wasted both hope and emo- 
tion; for the report, although in this case it may not reflect 
national trends or church attendance figures, says: 


“In the minds of the great majority of youth, the church 
is neither a public forum nor a recreational center. It still 
retains its original character as a place of worship.” 


There is a widespread belief also that we are about to be 
overwhelmed by an unchurched generation. There is the 
pathetic stock story of mother and occasionally father, walk- 
ing toward the church as the bell rings and sitting sorrow- 
fully in the once crowded family pew while daughter and 


son speed along the alluring highway in the essentially irre- - 


ligious automobile. If, this was a statement of fact there would 
be no reason to adjust the character of the church to suit 
young people who didn’t attend it. But the report says that 
all but 16 percent do go to chuch; 84 percent want the same 
sort of church that their fathers had. 

When neither home, nor school, nor work, nor play, nor 
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religion, nor any other creature gives them a leg up, and 
when the success of a country that is trying to work toward 
democracy depends on an upward movement of its citizens as 
constant as the rise of bubbles in boiling water, what is 
going to happen? Is the answer going to be left to boys and 
girls like the 13,528 of whom this study has been made? 
When they are in control will they deal with our common 
problems just as we have? It depends on their attitudes of 
mind, and since their education does not seem to be carry- 
ing them on with much speed, what they think now is likely 
to be what they will think then. 

What do they think concerning the tension between the 
men who work and the men they work for which goes under 
the misleading name of “labor unrest”? What do they think 
about wages and hours and labor organizations? 

About 9000 believe that wages are too low; about 6000 
have ideas about how they ought to be raised. The greater 
number would have the government regulate both wages 
and hours. The next largest group feel that labor unions 
could do it. Less than four in every hundred think that it 
could be safely left to the employers. Only one in ten relies 
on his own hard work to get him what he thinks he ought 
to have. And only four in a hundred want any sort of new 
economic system or any change in our form of government. 
Where are those dangerous “reds” who are supposed to be 
leading the next generation to revolution? What these 
young things chiefly wanted was a government with power 
to do much more for them than ever before, but they were 
very slightly concerned with using their votes to get it. 

They feel that the federal government should supply work 
relief not on a “subsistence” basis but at a “health and de- 
cency” level. 

In the matter of child labor they have intimate firsthand 
knowledge for many of them have been child laborers them- 
selves. Three quarters of them feel that if a family needs their 
help the children should be permitted to work. The great 
majority of them would permit married women to work 
only if their wages were absolutely necessary for the family. 

How about war? 


“If war comes to America, how will this younger genera- 
tion react to the sound of drums and marching feet? To what 
extent have the peace propaganda and war-hating speeches of 
the past few years made a real impression on the minds of 
our youth? . . . Because war is more directly a man’s affair, 
the young men were asked what they would do. . . . Two 
thirds of them said that they would volunteer or go if drafted 


and another 10 percent said they would go if the country 
was invaded.” 


Except in the problem of relief which had not been put 
up to the federal government during the youth of the present 
middle-aged generation, does this study show any real change 
in thought from those that were current twenty years ago? 
Forty years ago? 

These are only a few of the matters taken up in that re- 
port. If we adults have been taking our ease on the assump- 
tion that the following generation was a swift running pack 
that needed no whip from us, this report is in the nature of 
an alarm clock. 

This from the report as a conclusion: 


“Ata time when there is so much talk about the dangers of 
reactionary oldsters, it might be an excellent idea to give a 
little thought to the dangers of developing a generation of 
apathetic youth. In the old, a smug conservatism may be a 
menace, but in the young, a listless apathy can quite easily 
become a national calamity.” 
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Consumers Under Way 


by D. E. MONTGOMERY 


The consumers’ counsel of the AAA defines, so far as the mixed contem- 


porary situation permits, what is being done in an organized way by, for, and 


to consumers, and ventures to suggest what the future holds for the Con- 


sumer Movement. 


Possipty 11’s THE PuRITAN sTRAIN IN Us. TOIL Is VIRTUE. 
Profit is virtue’s reward. Consumption is sin. 

Whatever the reason, the fact is we Americans are 
casual consumers. Making money comes first; consump- 
tion is left to accident. We organize ourselves into asso- 
ciations, combines, movements, not to make goods but to 
make money. We aim to get our price, to guarantee our 
income. The dollar is the thing. 

Governments have a similar slant. Mayors and gover- 
nors rarely boast about high per capita consumption 
among their constituents. They don’t know whether it’s 
high or not—never tried to find out. But they know a 
lot about producing and selling things. They give away 
taxes to move industry in, and spend the proceeds of taxes 
to move products out. States become advertising agents. 
With federal funds we scour the four corners of the earth 
looking for business opportunities, a chance to sell an 
order of this or a cargo of that. “Trenton makes, the 
world takes”; “What Chester makes, makes Chester”; 
and so on throughout the land, rising to a national chorus, 
“What helps business helps you.” In short, what makes 
money makes us. That’s what we think. 

This is practical. Impractical is he who says, “Your 
dollars aren’t getting you anywhere—prices have gone 
up.” The fool, doesn’t he know we are busy earning 
more dollars? 

Against these odds the new-born consumer movement 
of this country must make its way—against the stubborn 
traditions that consumption is somehow secondary, 
gratuitous, sinful; the notion that earning money is of 
more practical importance than what it will buy. Alone 
and in the mass, income is what we want—dollars of 
income, regardless. So we neglect the other problem of 
how we are going to get a really satisfactory quantity of 
goods produced and used. 

This other objective—the demand for plenty—is going 
to become the centralizing force of the consumer move- 
ment. To reach it we shall have to have common effort 
on the part of the many who now in isolated units pursue 
only dollars. Price is still master, not servant, and prices 
divide us into opposites. But consumers begin to see in 
their program the common denominator that will unite 
these dollar-seeking segments into a concerted drive for 


goods. 


What Consumers Want 


MEANWHILE, EVEN THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT IS BUSIED IN 
practical affairs that fall short of its higher destiny. Right 
now it is most actively and most successfully engaged in 
upholding the consumers’ demand to be told what kind 
of goods these are that they are asked to buy. They want 
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the facts of quality and usefulness. An organized curiosity 
has got into them. There is power in that. 

Call this Consumers’ Goal Number One. The means 
by which they propose to reach it are many. 

They want, and are absorbing in large quantities, edu- 
cation in how to buy and how to use goods. Note carefully 
(it will come up again later) that there are two creeds as 
to how that education shall be gained. One holds for the 
standardization of consumer goods, that they may be 
uniformly described; grading of these goods, that they 
may be compared; and labeling according to standard and 
grade, that choices may be made. Having won these 
facts, consumers shall have to learn how to use them. 
The other creed holds for testing of samples by consumer 
agencies, with reports by name or brand as to relative 
merit. In this scheme consumers hire experts upon whom 
they rely to make their judgments for them. 

Another approach to Goal One is consumers’ coopera- 
tion. Under that system, the consumers’ agency not only 
determines the relative merit, but makes the purchase. 

Still a third route to this first objective is protective leg- 
islation: food and drug laws, laws against false advertis- 
ing, and laws that set standards of weight and measure or 
standards of sanitary condition, or make grade labeling 
compulsory, as is done with meats in the city of Seattle. 


Consumers’ Goat NuMBER Two Is LOWER PRICE. AGAIN 
the means employed are various. 

Most abrupt is the strike or boycott, seldom used in an 
organized way but continuously in operation more or less 
through innumerable choices in individual purchases. A 
more difficult means, because it requires the acquiescence 
of others, is collective bargaining. Support of anti-trust 
actions and demands made upon regulatory bodies are 
additional means toward lower prices. Yardstick compe- 
tition by government is a recent popular addition to this 
part of the consumer arsenal. 

On this consumer front consumers’ cooperation is the 
long range gun. Not a panacea by any means, it requires 
always a slow, sound educational background, and not 
often is it sensational in the savings immediately effected. 
Nevertheless it is persistently gaining and holding the 
attention of consumers as the fundamental method by 
which they shall speak with authority on the subject of 
price. 


THIRD AND LAST OF CONSUMER GOALS IS NOTHING LESS THAN 
satisfactory standards of living for everyone all the way 
down to the bottom of the income scale. 

This calls for increased production. It is a quantitative, 
not a price, objective. Indeed, it seems to require that the 
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price and income goals which now monopolize our atten- 
tion be put in their place. By some new orientation of or- 
ganized pressures, consumers would make prices the in- 
struments of progress rather than its goal. Adjustments 
within and between industries must be accomplished; the 
whole must support its own expansion; price policies must 
serve these ends. 


When Consumers Get Together 


How coNSUMERS SHALL LEAD US UP THIS MOUNTAIN, AND 
over it into the land of plenty, may be imagined after we 
have had a look at organized consumers at work. 


Testing milk for bacteria content 


The same number of bacteria colonies in Grades A and B 


Testing milk for butter fat content 
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Often enough in recent months the consumer move- 
ment has been dissected, classified, tabulated. Surveys have 
listed organizations and enumerated their programs. 
What follows is an attempt to organize these materials 
in a functional pattern. For names, examples and par- 
ticulars the reader whose curiosity demands more may 
refer to the reports of surveys already made. 

Superficially observed, the consumer movement appears 
diverse and divided, in its origins, in its aims, in its 
methods, in its organizations. This is not true. It is widely 
different in its several parts, but the parts are not unre- 
lated. Though complex, the movement is an organic 
whole with its ground roots, its life functions, and, if you 
like, its destiny. 

The life story begins in the field of curiosity generated 
out of bewilderment. Here at the roots we find a vast 
army of women wanting to know more about the things 
they buy. The growth process is study and education. 
Thousands of housewives, unwilling to struggle forever 
in ignorance of the facts, are engaged in studying their 
money-spending job, and are assisted in this by schools 
and colleges, by governments, and by their own local and 
national organizations. 

The soil in which these roots grow is comparatively 
well nourished. Those who can find time to educate them- 
selves on buying problems must have some leisure, and 
the national organizations which aid them can be sup- 
ported only out of surplus family funds. At least five such 
national groups are helping their locals with news letters, 
bulletins and study guides to delve into the consumer 
problems of standardization, grading, labeling, misleading 
advertising, and unwholesome or injurious foods and 
drugs. : ; 

Similar growth is found in less luxurious soil where 
governments lend their aid. Some 350,000 farm women, 
it is said, take part in consumer studies in the course of a 
year. For this they have the trained leadership of 300 
specialists and 2190 home demonstration agents of the 
federal-state cooperative extension service. They have 
been doing this work for many years. An advertising exe- 
cutive who has observed it says, “Today the American 
farm woman is probably the most intelligent home buyer 
in the world.” ; 

Add to these large scale developments innumerable 
local groupings of housewives who come together for a 
season to find out all they can about getting more for 
their money. Note that all of this is within the aim defined 
as Consumers’ Goal Number One—how to get the facts 
about the goods. 

These are the roots. Now the roots sprout above ground 
into the realm of action: support of protective legislation 
on the one hand, negotiation and collaboration with dis- 
tributing trades on the other. 

At the national capital eighteen national women’s or- 
ganizations compare legislative notes through their Joint 
Congressional Committee in order to make more effective 
their legislative demands. Some of their demands have 
touched the field of consumer interests, notably food and 
drug amendment and control of advertising. Locally, the 
study groups have gone to regulatory hearings, have had 
their say, have demanded ordinances, regulations—and 
have been successful now and again. 

More recently, the study roots have begun to sprout 
in another direction. Direct contact is made with the 
merchandising trades, Negotiations are opened on what 
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consumers want and what manufacturers and retailers 
are going to do about it. Chief consumer demand here 
is for standardized selling practices whereby the facts 
about goods shall be set forth in such fashion that edu- 
cated consumers can buy more wisely. The demand is 
well grounded in study and too reasonable to be ignored. 
It is the least radical of all consumer demands. 


Business Tries to Keep in Step 


ON THIS PHASE OF THE PROGRAM BUSINESS TURNS TO WITH A 
will—sometimes a will to help, sometimes a will of its 
own. A mail order house tells consumers what to look 
for when buying textiles. A small loan company has 
issued better buymanship pamphlets prepared by home 
economists. A publishing company issues a series of con- 
sumer leaflets, prepared by advertising experts or execu- 
tives. A council of consumers and retailers, financed 
through a retail trade association, appears to be aiming 
at immediate performance by its affiliated stores to give 
consumers the facts they want. Chain stores finance an- 
other consumer project which puts its emphasis on edu-' 
cation. Another is backed by an industry group from 
which it derives a distinctly regional bias; its aid to con- 
sumers is both stimulated and restricted by this connec- 
tion. Still another project, ready to be financed by business 
contributions, is set to cover the whole consumer field but 
has yet to announce specific undertakings. 

There are many consumer groups, to be sure, that will 
have none of this help from the business pocketbook. 
By definition they confine their membership and spokes- 
men to those who have no direct interest in the sale of 
goods to consumers. It is a point of doctrine, and a sac- 
rifice. Consumers’ nickels and dimes and dollars add up 
more slowly than business contributions. On the other 
hand, policies are more easily worked out in consumer 
terms. Accomplishment comes more slowly but is less 
complicated. 

There is more than one motive in the commercial 
sponsorship of consumers. In some cases it is easy to guess 
that possible help on difficult legislative problems is not 
being overlooked. (Most of the sponsorship to date comes 
from large scale distributors.) But included also is the sin- 
cere belief that consumers should really be given the kind 
of facts they are demanding. Discount this, in turn, when 
it is found that performance in the stores is not living up 
to education in the book. Discount it also when, as in the 
case of labels on canned foods, voluble trade support for 
informing consumers is coupled with denunciation of 
government standards by which consumers can know and 
compare the quality of the merchandise. Discount it again 
when consumer “education” which purports to be un- 
biased is found to be supported by funds from sources not 
made public. che 

Chilling evidence is already at hand of a willingness to 
enlist under the neutral name of Consumers a second- 
hand army of opinion directed against the programs of 
farmers and wage earners. And a willingness to divide 
consumer ranks may also be noted.* The new science of 
public relations—purchased control of public thought— 
will not overlook “Consumers.” The science requires 
finesse,} but once developed it may go far. 

At the moment the alliances of commerce and con- 
sumers are confusing. There are engaging harmonies at 
the surface, but the conflicting themes below may turn 
out to be more fateful than the performing musicians yet 
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Testing the quality of shoes 


Testing toys for lead by holding them over a gas flame. The 


shots are from Getting Your Money’s Worth, a movie of the 


Film League based on Consumer Union research 


suspect. Some may still hope to dress up the old in the 
clothes of the new. Others are ready for the new and are 
underwriting it. In either case it seems to point to the day 
when caveat emptor will go and caveat vendor will take 
its place. This strikes deep, eventually. 


Detectives for Curious Buyers 


Now WE EXAMINE A DIFFERENT SPROUT REARED ON THE 
doubt that consumers can get by law or negotiation the 


*“The net result of all this is emphatic assurance that this Consumers 
Education Movement is here. Eight million women, and more, are ready 
to be used in every manufacturer’s and retailer’s sale promotion plan. 
Eight million organized women of the most thoughtful type, whose daughters 
are discussing us and what we do, in stores and factories, in every school 
and college classroom. 


“The left-wing consumers movement is also present. Every sort of ac- 
tivity needs its corrective; this left wing is and should be constantly 
verbal. Its very presence among us will make right-wing consumers, manu- 
facturers, and retailers join hands to build merchandise standards, together, 
to spread the facts about these merchandise standards, together, to plan 
together. Never discount this left wing. 


“We repeat: ‘Why should advertisers be afraid of this Consumer Move- 
ment?’ Here is the greatest selling opportunity in our history, dumped,’ 
literally, on each advertising desk in this country—the right wing Con- 
sumers Movement!”—Industrial Standardization, July 1937, page 198. 


jVariety, issue of February 2, says “the recent tendency has been to 
attempt to ‘capture’ the consumer movement and channelize it along pro 
rather than anti lines.” It tells of proposed radio “consumer advice pro- 
grams” to give education that is “generalized rather than specific on the 
critical side’; and it makes this comment, “It all may not come to any 
important fruition as the trade realizes that infinite skill and finesse is 
required to keep up the consumer slant on a plane and pitch that will 
carry conviction.” 
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facts they need, or can train 
themselves to use the facts they 
get. Three consumer agencies 
are at work testing goods for 
their consumer — subscribers, 
and furnishing reports, it is be- 
lieved, to something more than 
100,000 families. They take the 
goods to the laboratory and 
there find out what they are 
made of, how they perform, 
how they stand up in_ use. 
Then they report which brands 
of a given line of goods are or 
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are not recommended for pur- 
chase. Their theory is that con- | rs ae bn meat 
sumers need not only educa- ey ye ee 
tion but expert advice, and in mee 
order to rely upon it must pay 
for it with their own money. 

In contrast to programs that 
proceed by education and nego- 
tiation, this is direct action. To 
be effective it does not need to 
educate consumers in the ter- 
minology of standards, but it 
must win their confidence in 
the accuracy of its judgment. An additional feature of 
this type of service is that it combines both price and 
quality factors in its judgments, telling not only what 
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The consumer turns to experts to report on goods; to the cooperative to buy for him 


goods are believed to be best, but which are best value 
at the prices asked. 

This field of consumer service also has its commercial 
counterpart. Several periodicals place their stamp 
of approval on consumer goods of one kind or 
another. Certification is a growing business en- 
terprise. From time to time various ventures, 
often short lived, supported by funds whose 
origin is none too clear, have offered consumers 
supposedly scientific aids to their buying prob- 
lems. A leading figure in the field of standard- 
ization exclaims, “Who is to certify the cer- 
tifiers!” 

All of this drive for facts, while not the most 
ambitious of consumer goals, promises most to- 
day in early, concrete results which consumers 
can chalk up on their scoreboard of progress to- 
ward larger consumer goals. 

Next we come to the local leagues or com- 
mittees which consumers are organizing for 
protection in specialized fields. Concentrating 
usually on one commodity in one market, they 
look beyond the facts of quality and price into 
the facts and effects of trade practices, monopo- 
: lies, laws, commissions, boards and all the para- 
: | TAF phernalia of our control economy. Milk and 

ogo. rent have figured most prominently as sub- 
jects of such committees, This effort is the con- 
sumer movement’s nearest approach to collec- 
tive bargaining procedure. Strikes have oc- 
curred and price battles have been won, but 
“recognition” in the labor union sense has not 
yet been accomplished. Nevertheless there is 
evidence that where such special commodity 
. committees can learn their job and keep at it 
ee 2 the marketing of that commodity in that mar- 
— ket will in the long run be modified in a 

direction more favorable to consumers. 
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The federal government helps the consumer educate himself in buying 
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Organizing to get lower prices is a consumer goal that 
is made necessary, even sensible, by the fact that organ- 
izations of a producer type put so much emphasis on 
higher prices. Both may well be deceiving themselves and 
probably are. But as long as we must handle our eco- 
nomic problems wrapped up in a multitude of little pack- 
ages the self-deception inherent in mere price goals will 
doubtless continue to be practised on both sides of the 
bargaining board. 


Co-ops—and Labor 


SPRINGING FROM DEEPER ROOTS THAN ALL OF THESE AND 
spreading to a wider ambition is the cooperative trunk. 
Consumers supply themselves with what they want. They 
begin to create their own industrial structure. The con- 
sumer job becomes a business. 

Development of the cooperative business has opened a 
new door to the consumer movement in this country. It 
happens that on the farm the jobs of buying for a busi- 


ness and buying for a family are bound together within ' 


the four walls of one household. Cooperation provides a 
businesslike approach to both jobs. Naturally, therefore, 
farmers are proving themselves our most competent con- 
sumer cooperators. Thus the consumer movement takes a 
significant step—it moves toward a working alliance with 
a basic producer interest. Farmers and city people have 
found a selfish material reason for working together at 
this business. And that is what they are now doing, with 
all that this may mean to the future of American politics 
thrown in as a cultural by-product. 

Within the past year a similar broadening of outlook 
has come to the consumer movement in the cities. It has 
found its natural allies in the ranks of labor. In several 
large cities loose federations have been worked out among 
a number of organizations which share an interest in 
consumer problems. Labor unions, consumer cooperatives, 
tenant leagues, church groups, welfare organizations, civic 
associations, neighborhood clubs, language groups are in- 
cluded. Labor union participation in this new type of 
program gives the consumer movement another working 
contact with an important producer interest. 

Through such affiliation among many consumer groups 
and the alliance of all of them with basic producer popu- 
lations the consumer movement may establish its place 
in national affairs. A national federation is now at work 
trying to tie local groups and local federations together in 
a scheme of mutual aid through exchange of facts, sharing 
of talent, and coordination of efforts—a sort of United 
States of the Consumer with “states’ rights” duly re- 


spected. * 
In March of 1936 this federalizing of consumer-inter- 


ested groups began in New York. In March of 193774 
wider contact was made when similar groups in several 


cities met together in Washington to acquaint national 
officials with what they are doing and how they are think- 
ing in terms of consumer progress. Significantly they gave 
voice to the most basic of all consumer needs, the need 
for business and industrial arrangements that will make 
abundance a reality. They said they want “all the abund- 
ance that lies within our grasp,” an abundance “for all the 
people,” and not an abundance “wrung out of sweated 
labor or dispossessed farmers.” They said they wanted to 
know why “current business structure and practices lead 
to under-consumption, inadequate returns to farm and 
factory workers and to recurrent business bankruptcies.” 

Thus in methods and in purposes a comprehensive pro- 
gram for consumers begins to develop. Getting the facts 
about goods, getting protective legislation, is worthwhile 
consumer work—it makes the consumer.dollar go further. 
Getting prices reduced when they are too high is also 
necessary consumer work—it provides a balance to pres- 
sures in the other direction. Yet for all their real and 
immediate practical value these two goals do not promise 
much that is new in the search for abundance. 


What’s Ahead? 


UNLEss THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF CONSUMERS IS TO BE LARGER 
production all around, their organized effort will leave 
the national economy about as it now finds it when at 
long last the consumer movement begins to get itself 
together. Its advance toward that goal will depend on 
how well it develops new modes of communication be- 
tween basic elements of the population which are now 
divided by producer rivalries and by price phobias. 

Economic democracy requires an ever widening par- 
ticipation by the average man in the control of the eco- 
nomic forces which affect him. Most average men rec- 
ognize today that this can be won only through organiza- 
tion. Hence, the consumer movement may turn out to be 
the vehicle whereby breadwinning groups can give com- 
mon expression to their consumer purposes. 

It may prove to be the forum for such concerted attack 
on the consumer problem—moreE coops—as will enable 
producer groups to pursue their various programs in the 
assurance that all of them together add up in the end to 
a greater sum total of satisfactions. 

This is not fanciful. Neither is it assured. On the side 
of hope is the growing interest of labor unions, for exam- 
ple, in consumer activities and of farmers in the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement. On the side of doubt is 
the danger that the movement will be captured by those 
who would use it to decoy consumers from their larger 
purposes or to encourage conflict between different pro- 
ducing groups. And while we await the outcome in these 
fields, consumers and governments in this country begin 
to discover each other, 


Heading tor the news-sheet of the Consumers National Federation, New York 
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New Roads Back to Sanity 


by WILSON CHAMBERLAIN 


The treatment of mental patients in state and private hospitals has advanced 


in ways of which the general public is scarcely aware. Without attempting 


to evaluate gains in scientific knowledge, this article describes some of the 


practical techniques that are being tried today. 


75,000 new patients are admitted to our mental institutions 
every year. Yet at least half of all mental illness could be pre- 
vented, if we acted in time. Furthermore, we could return to 
the community nearly 20 percent more of those actually in 
hospital, if we applied intensively the knowledge and techniques 
we have today. 

—C. M. Hincxs, M.D., 
General Director, National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


As THIS COUNTRY GREW AND INSANITY (“CIVILIZATION’S 
disease”) spread, every state put up the familiar red brick 
asylums, frankly designed more for custody than treat- 
ment. For the most part those grim buildings are still with 
us. And for the most part insanity is still the most mys- 
terious, poignant affliction of man: the national rate of 
discharge of those recovered or improved is only 40 per 
cent. But a small vanguard of hospitals has ripped out the 
bars, brought light and color to the barren walls. They 
are evolving new techniques, experimenting with new 
treatments. And slowly their efforts are bringing results. 

Psychiatry, the study and treatment of the diseases of 
the mind, offers greater scope for theorizing than proba- 
bly any other branch of medicine. Ac the one extreme the 
whole problem seems so complicated that the conserva- 
tive psychiatrist must admit we have barely scratched the 
surface of the mind; at the other extreme is an all-too- 
natural trap for laymen and even for many doctors to 
fall into: the fact that many astoundingly simple common 
sense principles contribute to bring the mentally ill back 
to the normal world. Thus in any brief article there arises 
at every turn one eternal danger, glibness. On hearing of 
some of the new techniques and modern niceties, it is 
almost impossible to keep out that impression altogether. 
Indeed there is a school of “Buck Rogers” psychiatry 
which from time to time effects a “cure” where soberer, 
more profound methods fail to penetrate. Hence this arti- 
cle makes no pretensions to evaluate the gains in scientific 
knowledge in psychiatry and in its twin, neurology. It 
is merely a round-up of what is at least being tried today, 
in state and private hospitals. 

Let us begin with some homely things. A cafeteria, 
for example, is the last thing you would have found in 
the old type of mental institution. But great state hospi- 
tals have discovered that taking a tray, walking in line, 
and having to make a choice of dishes is an effective sub- 
stitute for individual menus, providing day-after-day 
stimulus to reality. Further, the tempting variety of food 
possible through self-service reassures depressed patients 
that you are considering, not ignoring, their tastes. In- 
stilling confidence, through even such simple ways, can 


be half the battle. 
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There are many other suggestion-devices being tried 
today. Some institutions have a roller-skating rink: keep- 
ing balance is good exercise in concentration. One hospital 
has a stage where patients act out their imaginary troubles. 
Another encourages pets—birds, and even dogs in private 
cottages—in the belief that taking care of them helps to 
rekindle responsibility. Instead of glowering male guards, 
women nurses who have poise and social grace supervise 
men’s halls—even the violent make an effort to check 
themselves in the presence of a woman. Indeed it is this 
last step forward which gives the key to the greatest 
change which has come today: an ever-growing realiza- 
tion that people—understanding people—not things, can 
most help those who have lost their understanding. Be- 
yond all ingenuity and all fine, huge new buildings born 
of civic pride, the greatest hope rests on highly trained 
sympathetic workers whose main interest is, far from 
cowing patients into temporary submission and perhaps 
lifetime apathy, to reach out and help them by that most 
magic treatment of all—human contact. 


INSANITY Is FAR TOO COMPLEX TO BE TREATED WITH THE LIVE- 
or-die precision of the general hospital. What makes one 
man face every adversity yet keep a level head while an- 
other simply “can’t take it” and has to be put away, is 
still highly debatable. The very word insanity defies defini- 
tion medically; it is a legal term covering some twenty 
types of aberration. And while pathologists are unearth- 
ing extraordinary organic clues which may yet explain 
insanity, so far only about 30 percent can be pinned 
down to any physical basis. In the great majority of men- 
tal illness there is no one cause of any kind. All you can 
honestly say is that “it is the sum of many conditions, 
the end-result of a long chain of processes, the earliest of 
which may be in the unfertilized germ-plasm.” 

Dementia praecox is undoubtedly the most prevalent, 
inscrutable and terrifying of mental disorders. Terrifying 
because of the hopelessness implied in its very name, 
premature senility. The rate of actual recoveries in state 
hospitals averages under 10 percent. Prevalent because, 
though it attacks few over thirty-five, its sufferers tend 
to become “wall-flowers,” growing old in hospital, they 
occupy about half of our 450,000 mental beds. Inscrutable, 
because of the sphinx-like facade which shows neither 
joy nor sorrow nor fear, hence gives almost no point of 
contact for cooperation. By the time most cases are hos- 
pitalized, there are only the masked face, silly, smiling 
and stilted poses which tell the tragic story of a slow, 
steady and insidious withdrawal from normal life; a dis- 
integration or splitting up of the personality, which gives 
to it its other name, schizophrenia. 
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Insulin, of course, may prove a spectacular new treat- 
ment of this disorder. However, over-publicized reports 
of 80 percent recoveries in the Vienna clinic where it 
was first tried by Dr. Manfred Sakel, have resulted inevi- 
tably in a great deal of disappointment here. Relapses 
indicate benefits may not be lasting. So far only very early 
cases have responded to it—and by no means all of these. 


FURTHERMORE, NOBODY KNOWS EXACTLY HOW _ INSULIN 
works. The general principle has been considered to be 
shock, based on violent convulsions followed by coma as 
the insulin reduces the blood-sugar to an almost fatal 
minimum. But recent experiment disavows even this. It 
has been found the several-weeks’ course of insulin can be 
given in smaller doses, causing no convulsion, with about 
the same results. Whatever profound change takes place, 
on one thing most authorities are agreed: though insulin 
may produce a lucid interval, it is the intensive personal 
attention which must be given in that same span that 
really counts. Then all the skill of the psychiatrist must 
be concentrated to keep the patient from slipping back. 

Intensive treatment—including the best possible medi- 
cal specifics, but stressing re-education in normal social 
behavior—must be considered the greatest general ad- 
vance. And the keynote of it is individual care. The re- 
covery rates in private hospitals—in some cases doubled— 
proves this beyond question. Advanced state hospitals 
are doing the next best thing by treating patients in small, 
carefully selected groups. Ypsilanti State Hospital in 
Michigan has just completed a year’s test to see what an 
intensive re-socialization program can do. Two groups of 
twenty-four patients each were selected for similar per- 
sonality make-up and general background. Neither in- 
sulin nor metrazol (a camphor preparation rivaling in- 
sulin) nor any other direct medical aid was used. The 
test group was placed in a separate hall, attractively fur- 
nished, with special catering. The others received only 
routine care. The program of the test group was simple, 
but from 6 a. M. to retirement every hour called for a 
steady going-ahead; washing, breakfast, housework, calis- 
thenics, occupational therapy, listening to the radio, bus 
rides, movies, games, psychiatric interviews, etc. At the 
end of the year there were three complete recoveries and 
75 percent improvement in the re-socialization group, as 
against no recovery and 41 percent improvement in the 
normal routine group. It is a tribute to our modern recog- 
nition of the need to change our mental institutions from 
de-socializing to re-socializing forces that Michigan has 
just granted $3 million for improvements. Several states 
are now studying hospital systems, adding appropriations. 

Indeed as physical diseases, like malaria, are success- 
fully controlled, funds become available. 

In all forms of mental illness there are two extremes 
which require special techniques, violence and stupor. 
Today mechanical restraint is regarded as not only in- 
human but as aggravating. It builds up resentment like 
a stone wall when you come to the time for analysis 
and frank discussion. No first-class hospital uses strait- 
jackets any more; when necessary, a very modified can- 
vas shirt is employed, which laces up the back, encloses 
the hands but leaves the patient free to walk about. Iron- 
ically called a camisole, it is frequently made in gay 
colors. Hypnotism is frowned upon. Ingenious psychia- 
trists who make a hobby of seeking new methods for solv- 
ing old problems—knowing full well in their hearts their 
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“latest devices” may not prove as effective as they first 
thought—have even “streamlined” the old “continuous 
bath,” wherein the disturbed patient “soaks down” in 
from one to twenty-four hours, with color schemes 
thought to be soothing. Blue is the favorite color. The 
walls are soundproofed; soft music is played on a pho- 
nograph. Another innovation in one or two hospitals is 
a “disturbed” room and this is not a padded cell. The 
restraint is again provided by color, deep magenta. The 
advantage here is that three or four violent cases can be 
calmed down simultaneously. In fact the deep reddish 
hue produces such drowsiness that the accompanying at- 
tendant has to wear neutralizing glasses to keep from 
falling asleep. 

To the traditional methods of relieving depression, such 
as cold baths and salt rubs, can be added today an increas- 
ingly widespread use of beauty culture. On the principle 
that “vanity is sanity,’ modern institutions have beauty 
salons as smart as any on Fifth Avenue. It is particu- 
larly effective with depressed women. After a few demon- 
strations that they can still be attractive, these women 
take interest again and the way is paved for more in- 
tensive therapy. 

Back of most mental illness is an unpublished story of 
frustration that sometimes dates to infancy. Psychoanalysis 
tries to get this story. Sometimes it is successful, particu- 
larly with borderline cases. Sometimes it causes more 
aggravation and confusion than the revelations justify. It 
is pretty generally frowned upon for dementia praecox 
and most manic-depressive cases (a fairly curable and 
very frequent disease characterized by uncontrolled emo- 
tional swings from exalted heights to suicidal gloom). 
Usually requiring two years, psychoanalysis is almost al- 
ways expensive. Only two or three institutions scattered 
over America today use psychoanalysis as part of the rou- 
tine treatment. In Topeka, Kan., the Menninger Clinic 
is opening up this channel rather widely. 

Topay’s EFFORTS IN THIS FIELD ARE TO SHIFT THE ACCENT 
from the actual revelations which analysis can evoke 
from the unconscious mind, placing greater value instead 
on the personal confidence, warmth and rekindling of 
hope—a sort of gradual perspective of normal life which 
can be gained through the association of physician-and- 
patient. In the course of interviews, in which the patient 
usually lies down and just talks at random, gently kept 
going by an occasional question from the doctor, the pa- 
tient little by little sees his complexes in a new light; and 
gradually he sheds his fears. But to impart this confi- 
dence, this new way of thinking, to another human being 
in such a way that it becomes a permanent emotionally 
accepted pattern of the mind, just as new skin is grafted 
onto a scarred hand, requires more than just cold knowl- 
edge. It is a question of sympathy, charm, patience and 
real interest on the part of the psychiatrist and of con- 
structive influences on the part of the hospital in general. 

One of the greatest influences is the reception hall. It 
can speed up or retard recovery by months. And while 
there are still many institutions where the bewildered 
patient is seized by hefty attendants, stripped and 
scrubbed within an inch of his life, then “turned loose in 
a hall of maniacs,” the best modern hospitals have planned 
their reception of a patient with every effort to win in- 
stant confidence. The Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, for example, is a 
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relatively old building but when you enter the charming 
entrance hall with its chintz-covered furniture and French 
windows opening onto a flowered patio, you feel that 
here you will find repose; that those who have created 
such an attractive room must be the gracious sort of 
people you admire, who have understanding as well as 
taste and who will take trouble over you. 

And in fact this is so. Here is a doctor for every fif- 
teen patients, while in some institutions there is only 
one physician for every 500 patients. Here is a twenty-four- 
hour chart “watching over you” with such detailed obser- 
vations as that you have been “rhyming and punning’— 
a sign of excitement; or “nailbiting, picking and rubbing” 
—indicative of anxiety. The night chart records hours 
and conditions of sleep. Manic-depressives become ex- 
hausted early but may awaken before dawn; schizophre- 
nics have difficulty in getting to sleep. Continuous detailed 
observations give more opportunity for isolating fears, 
and then treating them, than vague reports such as “de- 
pressed” or “very active.” 


BuT SUCH PERSONAL ATTENTION IS AN IDEAL ONLY A FEW 
hospitals can yet afford. It costs from eight to twenty dol- 
lars a day per patient for such “routine,” while state in- 
stitutions have an average of 71 cents a day to spend, with 
some operating on less than 40 cents for everything. Still, 
imagination plus a real desire to help one’s less fortunate 
fellows to get well, rather than merely to offer them a 
reasonably comfortable custodianship, can go a long way 
to make up for lack of money. 

For example, at Worcester State Hospital Dr. William 
A. Bryan keeps in touch with 2300 patients by the ingeni- 
ous use of letters and radio. To each new arrival he sends 
a personal note explaining the hospital and the nature 
of and hope for the patient’s illness. Each month he broad- 
casts the names of patients discharged—tangible hope that 
you may be on next month’s list. Another bit of thought- 
fulness is his card index system to remember every pa- 
tient’s birthday. It costs. almost nothing, but it is like a 
reassuring hand reached out through the dark. 

Over the hospital’s broadcasting system he talks to 
every hall. “How to Leave the Hospital” outlines a pro- 
gram of behavior which will ensure advancement from 
“back halls” to convalescent halls, parole and discharge. 
“Legal Aspects” explains that commitment does not at 
all mean you are hopeless, but is a measure taken for your 
own protection because the hospital feels it can cure you 
if it can continue treatment. A monthly bulletin is sent to 
relatives with hints on “The Nature and Care of Mental 
Illness.” Another use of the radio is the opportunity for 
talented patients to broadcast: playing to the hospital audi- 
ence is a real step in learning to think in terms of others. 

It is difficult to believe that less than 150 years ago the 
insane were regarded as unclean, forced to wear iron col- 
lars, eat garbage and sleep on straw behind cages through 
which a morbid public was allowed to view them. Yet 
even today, side by side with the good, you can find veri- 
table bedlams. In one state paroled convicts serve as at- 
tendants because of their lower wage scale. Another col- 
lects patients by bus. You can imagine their hopelessness 
after a day’s run. Several states have such overcrowding 
that beds are put up in social halls; nurses and attendants 
frequently have no place to sleep but on a ward after 
their twelve hours work, which reduces their efficiency 
and certainly puts them in no frame of mind to deal 
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ably and sympathetically with their mental patients. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene helps to 
stamp out such backward spots. For example, one south- 
ern state recently was faced with a scandal which at last 
aroused public indignation: two violent patients were put 
in the same “cell” because of overcrowding, with the re- 
sult that one killed the other “using as weapons his hands 
and teeth.” After this gruesome report, the hospital re- 
quested the committee to investigate: to show in practi- 
cal terms, based on a budget comparable with other states 
which were operating more efficient hospitals, just how 
they could reorganize; to gain from the committee all the 
knowledge of advanced facilities which their national sur- 
veys have shown. For example, the committee is today 
pressing for increased pathological research. Asking that 
state institutions apply as little as 2 percent of their ap- 
propriations to set up laboratories, they provide a wealth 
of fascinating, hopeful material showing that research 
may yet hold the key to many types of insanity. Anyone 
who has had a relative or friend stricken by the devastat- 
ing disease, general paralysis, must be eternally grateful 
for the hope given by research in the last quarter century. 
It was entirely due to post-mortem studies that Noguchi 
and Moore pinned down this previously incurable mental 
disease to syphilis. One problem being studied today— 
the incidence of tuberculosis among schizophrenics—may 
hold a clue to the mystery of dementia praecox. 


MEANWHILE, THE TYPICAL MODERN YET CONSERVATIVE HOS- 
pital, such as the Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic in 
New York or the Colorado Psychopathic, follows a care- 
fully planned psychiatric program. To begin with there is 
the interview with the patient’s family, at which the fam- 
ily’s version of the patient’s history is given. Friends are 
sometimes consulted. Then the patient. Sometimes you 
can ask straight out, “What is troubling you?” Some- 
times you must put the patient to bed, wait for weeks 
before any constructive revelations can be gained, direct. 
Meanwhile a complete physical examination is made. A 
few years ago there was a vogue that local (medically the 
word is focal) infection caused insanity: teeth were pulled 
out, tonsils removed. Today everything is checked auto- 
matically but the main difficulty seems to remain in the 
labyrinths of the mind. At the same time neurological 
tests and intelligence tests are given. Then, with the pa- 
tient “on paper” as much as possible, the staff meets to 
work out a program. First, there is an interview or series 
of interviews, at which it is attempted to tell the patient 
what is wrong. They try to tell him how he, individually, 
given his make-up, can best function in the modern 
world. And then there begins the hospital routine of which 
the greatest general therapy is “occupation.” 

At the Hartford Retreat in Connecticut, “occupation- 
recreation” steers clear of the traditional basket-weaving, 
book-binding, and so forth. Naturally the more seriously 
ill can do only light work but many can do more compli- 
cated work than most people think. Here are courses in 
current events, bridge, dress design, painting, novel-writ- 


- ing, bookkeeping. The beauty salon has a counterpart in a 


swank dress shop, with extra show windows in the occu- 
pation hall. Not only is there an up-to-date library, but Dr. 
C. C. Burlingame obtains advance copies of forthcoming 
books, so that patients can tell their relatives something 
new, instead of having to be told always what is happen- 
ing in the outside world. There are courses in languages 
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and dinner parties with addresses by well known lectur- 
ers. Every effort is made to encourage inching back to 
the normal world by direct but carefully supervised con- 
tact with it. 

Some state hospitals are to a degree self-supporting: 
patients till the ground, grow flowers, make furniture. 
Modern occupation stresses work in which patients can 
take pride and see that their efforts produce things that 
the world needs. Sometimes a tiny salary is paid; and 
though it may be only 50 cents a month, to one mentally 
sidetracked earning anything gives confidence and desire 
to get back to the normal world. 

Old-fashioned hospital superintendents sometimes de- 
ride the importance of modern refinements. Yet if these 
are neglected, patients feel the hospital is against them; 
it speeds up recovery for them to know that the institu- 
tion is on their side. Perhaps the greatest, most symbolic 
change is the removal of the bars from windows. Today 
casement windows have been invented which look nor- 
mal but are escape-proof, and door locks have been in- 
vented that have no prison-like click. 

For long periods many of the insane are as lucid as 
you and I. Curing them is often a question of gradually 
lengthening the lucid span. No miracles will accomplish 
this. Nor is there any short cut. Rest, regularity, super- 
vision from personal injury, gentle but intelligent rehabili- 
tation, these are the foundation principles of curing and 


helping mental illness; and they take, usually, a long time 
—months and even years—to do their good work. But 
with what we know today, with a little more money, 
with more skilled workers, with imagination, and with 
freedom from political influence—for the scramble for 
political patronage still cripples the administration of 
many hospitals—our institutions could send back to the 
normal world every year thousands who are now ma- 
rooned. 

More important still, what we have learned from these 
modern hospitals can be used in the even more humane 
task of preventing mental disease. Child guidance clinics 
and out-patient psychiatric departments attached to hos- 
pitals point the way. Hundreds of cases of incipient or 
potential insanity have already been checked in this man- 
ner. When parents or relatives heed the first signs of 
morbid brooding, breakdown can often be avoided by 
simple training. The insane are not “visited by devils.” 
It is only that their daydreams become even more de- 
manding than a normal person’s, their fears more mag- 
nified, their depressions more recurrent, their elation 
more intense. Early treatment, based principally on re- 
education, can set up competition to the dream world. 
Authorities are pretty much agreed that at least half of 
all mental illness could be prevented, if only an under- 
standing hand were reached out before the habit of lonely 
isolation becomes fixed and distorted. 


Danger! 


Texas—Young hitchhiker, under the influence of marihuana, 
murdered a motorist. 


CaLtIForNIA—Sixteen-year-old boy, caught about to stage a 
holdup, found to be under the influence of marihuana. 


Fioripa—Victor Licata, while under the influence of mari- 
huana, murdered his mother, father, sister and two brothers 
with an axe. 

Micuican—A fifteen-year-old girl was arrested in a mari- 
huana “den” in Detroit to which she had been lured by 
her male companions. 

West Vircinia—Lewis Harris, twenty-six, arrested for the 
rape of a nine-year-old girl while under the influence of 
marihuana. 


THIs IS ONE SIDE OF THE GRIM PICTURE REVEALED BY A STUDY 
of marihuana and its inroads, made by the Foreign Policy 
Association. (Marihuana, The New Dangerous Drug, 
by Frederick Merrill. Price 15 cents from the association, 
8 West 40 Street, New York.) The other side of the pic- 
ture is the government effort, notably the new federal 
law which became effective October 1, 1937, to save young 
people, the chief victims, from the cheap and innocent 
looking marihuana cigarettes (“reefers,” “muggles,” “hot 
sticks”) which turn their smokers into criminals, degen- 
erates, maniacs. : 
Indian hemp, grown mainly for its fibers from which 
twine and rope are made, has for ages been known as the 
source of a narcotic intoxicant—a drug referred to even by 
Herodotus, Homer and Arabian Nights as a source of 
insensibility and drunkenness. This drug, hashish (mari- 
huana) was defined in the 1925 Geneva Drug Conven- 
tion, to which the United States is not a party. The Opium 
Advisory Committee, continuing its studies of the grow- 
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ing hashish traffic, has been especially disturbed by the 
increased use of marihuana in the United States and 
Canada. 

In 1932, a uniform narcotic drug act was drafted by 
the Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
and by the end of 1937 every state had some prohibitory 
marihuana legislation. Congress is restricted under the 
Constitution from enacting legislation which trespasses 
on matters within the police powers of the states, except 
when the United States is obligated to do so under the 
terms of an international treaty. Since this country has 
signed no treaty with respect to marihuana, it cannot 
directly prohibit the production or the possession of 
hashish for improper purposes. Nevertheless the govern- 
ment can apply such internal revenue measures as the 
marihuana tax act of 1937. In general the law provides 
that no transfer or growth of marihuana can take place 
without government registration. Lacking this, a prohibi- 
tive tax ($100 an ounce) must be paid. Non-observance 
of the control and taxation features of the act is subject to 
penalties as high as two years in prison, $5000 fine or 
both. Enforcement of the law rests with the Bureau of 
Narcotics of the U. S. Treasury, which also functions as 
an informal coordinating agency in the application of the 
state narcotic laws. 

But, as the Foreign Policy Association report points out, 
public authorities alone cannot successfully combat this 
evil. Educators and social workers are urged to spread 
the facts about marihuana and its hideous effects; parents 
to warn children against the drug which may make its 
way to their schools or recreational centers. Only in- 
formed public opinion can stamp out the growing peril 
of marihuana.—B. A. 
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The Long Shadow of John Paul Jones 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


HisTory’s SEARCHLIGHT SWINGS FULL CIRCLE. THE LONG SHAD- 
ow of John Paul Jones, from a day and age when sea com- 
manders ruled supreme, far from scrutiny, has always ob- 
scured our naval policies. The bones of that heroic Revolu- 
tionary navigator lie in a handsome pantheon at the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. His spirit still shapes naval minds 
and naval objectives. 


In the days before wireless and radio, when shipmasters 
sailed on lengthy voyages, for long months out of touch with 
home and country, naval commanders frequently had to make 
naval policy as they went along. Administrations could 
change, statecraft could change, before the sea-raiders of those 
days returned for orders. The impact of events was cushioned 
by time. Today, when a naval incident can fan the flames of 
war more swiftly even than did the sinking of the Maine, 
the admirals still appear to make their own naval policy. 


This winter it has seemed to me that they have been mak- 
ing it with Washington as their quarterdeck. The present 
drive for a bigger navy has depended upon the firsthand tes- 
timony of the naval experts. And in recommending forty- 
seven new vessels, three of them enormous long-range battle- 
ships, to cost a total of at least three billion dollars, they have 
gone beyond naval considerations to some of policy that may 
involve us all. And they have succeeded in frightening the 
American people into the belief that we are going to be at- 
tacked and are not prepared to protect ourselves. 

It would be interesting, I think, to discover the actual ex- 
tent to which these seafaring men, almost inviolate from 
civilian influences, have the last word. Most of our past wars 
have begun on the sea. The people have as great a stake as 
the admirals in the outcome of events on the sea. Yet from 
the testimony before the congressional committee it appears 
that our naval policy is a secret which the admirals prefer to 
keep to themselves. To a landlubber, who must modestly 
help to pay for any naval race that is proposed, it is very dis- 
turbing to find the top navy clique—no matter how much 
the members of the special naval boards in Washington are 
rumored to differ among themselves—united in their inde- 


pendence, autonomy and self-sufficiency. 
During the hearings the admirals practically dispensed 
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with Secretary Swanson and Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Edison in the presentation of policy as well as of information. 
I have discovered that this procedure is not unusual. No mat- 
ter what civilian has sat in the cabinet for the Navy, ranking 
naval officers have always, when possible, cut across the civil 
and budgetary offices of government directly to the legislators 
who originate appropriations. 


NAvAL PROCUREMENT SUBORDINATES WERE ALREADY FREQUENT- 
ing the steel, mills while the admirals testified. They took it 
for granted that the powerful navy lobby would have its de- 
mands reported in a bill. 

As if to demonstrate that naval doings are none of the 
business of the folks ashore, the Pacific fleet maneuvers are 
being conducted, as we go to press, in absolute secrecy. With 
all reporters excluded, the maneuvers are rumored to deal 
with the problems of defending distant Samoa, twice as far 
away as Europe, but a base that threatens Japan. Congress- 
men, who might inquire too closely into the merits of the 
ten huge capital ships participating in the maneuvers, are not 
permitted aboard. 


ANOTHER INDICATION OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE NAVY 
short-circuits the established government channels of action is 
the recent visit of Captain Royal Ingersoll, chief of the navy’s 
war plans division, to the British naval authorities in London. 
When his secret mission, avoiding regular state department 
procedure, leaked out, the administration explained his er- 
rand as an almost casual navy matter, yet it obviously in- 
volved exchange of important information—perhaps specific 
parallel arrangements with Great Britain. At least that is the 
impression conveyed so hearteningly to Britain by men close 
to the Admiralty. 

Despite the risks, many thoughtful and peaceable people 
are persuaded that it is a good thing to intimidate aggressive 
foreign nations—to match their aggressiveness. The admirals 
join them in citing the menace of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
axis, although the admirals very candidly have so far re- 
frained from criticizing the fascist bloc for putting democracy 
on the spot. To tell the truth, a naval officer is not by nature 
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essentially democratic. His training is all in the other direc- 
tion. From student days on, he is regimented and made to 
live apart from common men and common pleasures; at An- 
napolis a midshipman’s mind is not cluttered with courses 
calculated to give him an apprehension of the great social 
and economic forces that shape our times. 


As THE YOUNG NAVAL OFFICER CLIMBS THE LADDER TOWARD THE 
four-starred flag’ which may fly above him in his old age, he 
moves in an isolated élite “set,’ among a “band of brothers.” 
He has to—in order to preserve his status with his superiors, 
who by a mysterious process of selection, can promote him 
or retire him. Unlike an army officer, he never meets a Negro 
officer, practically never a Jewish officer, only occasionally a 
reserve officer. Every officer in the Navy is Annapolis trained. 
He enjoys none of the civilian leavening which can and some- 
times does affect the social philosophy of the modern army 
officer. 

Polite and agreeable though he may be, the naval officer is 
so unaccustomed to civilian influences that it is understand- 
able why, even in government, he stands apart. As a result 
war plans and war games are apparently calculated in a social 
vacuum. Now the navy announces that it can no longer be 
content with the logical American defense line—drawn for a 
continent, not an empire!—from the Aleutians, to Hawaii, to 
Panama, to the Virgin Islands, to Maine. It struck me as 
strange that, in the midst of a billion dollar campaign to save 
the Panama Canal with battleships, there were no recom- 
mendations for increased fortifications although the present 
defenses have cost less than a single battleship. 

Maybe this policy coincides with the policy of defense 
which the American people believe the navy represents. But 
for all anyone knows, it may be as many leagues distant as 
it was in the days of the privateers. In the War of 1812 the 
United States was invaded, the White House and Capitol 
were burned, while our ships were engaged in adventurous 
victories far from the coasts they were presumed to defend. 
After the manner of the privateer sailing vessels of 1818, 
large capital ships, such as are now proposed, can defy dis- 
tance with infrequent need of fuel or docking for repairs. 
The navy spokesmen revealed far less than they might have 
of the purpose of these mammoth long-range vessels. 

Are they designed for international patrol, using British 
bases and coaling stations? Or are they a mailed fist in the 
velvet glove of diplomacy? Or, as the admirals insisted, are 
they for defense? Some of my gullible neighbors up the Hud- 
son River have succumbed to the hint that they are planned 
for prosperity, and are already inviting the establishment of 
some naval shipbuilding activity along the deep water off 
Verplanck Point. A thousand communities must have the 
same hope of blending: profits with their patriotism. Yet, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
early in the days of the Public Works Administration, battle- 
ship building does not quickly produce employment, and 
AF of L studies bore him out. 

Although the admirals said they were planning capital 
‘ships solely for defense, they were not very convincing in the 
imaginary enemies they conjured so suddenly out of the blue. 
At a time of general international and domestic jitters, the 
admirals diverted attention from a more menacing, more 
real foe, Depression, yet to be defeated and still threatening 
every home in the land. Despite the gains of the past few 
years in strengthening our domestic security, there are eleven 
million men and women, with God knows how many de- 
pendents, walking the streets looking for jobs; millions. of 
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people are living in primitive squalor, without ordinary de- ° 
cencies; schools are inadequate; health facilities insufhcient; 
precious natural resources wasting away forever. Men and 
machines could tackle these problems on a genuinely large 
scale and accomplish ten times as much toward the national 
defense, and toward human dignity throughout the world, 
than men and machines building luxury-targets for Arma- 
geddon. The ill-housed, ill-fed, unemployed, unfortunately, 
have not the frightful appeal of a fleet of superdreadnaughts. 
The jobless arouse no prideful tingle of manifest destiny. 

Jobless naval officers seem to be different. Without criticiz- 
ing the natural and human desire to expand one’s own oppor- 
tunities, I should like to point out that Annapolis has pro- 
duced far too many navy officers during the past fifteen years. 
The competition among them is terrific. Two out of every 
three officers have to be forced out or retired with pay before 
the age of forty, for lack of room at the top. Obviously, naval 
expansion will create a whole new range of promotions. It 
has apparently never occurred to anyone to reduce the size of 
the classes at Annapolis, at least to West Point size. 

This year, with the assistance of a navy-minded adminis- 
tration, tomorrow’s admirals have got the breaks. As the pub- 
lic became more and more confused, the navy spokesmen 
increased their demands, millions at a time, till Congressman 
Vinson’s bill ran far above its original $800 million. Each 
new naval request, when introduced, was carefully punctu- 
ated with Washington headlines recounting affronts to Amer- 
icans in the path of the war in China; with claims to distant 
atolls in the Pacific; with hints of a Japanese naval base about 
to menace us in Mexico; even with a spy scare or two. The 
effect of this kind of constant reminder of potential enemies 
has been vividly noted in Brigadier General Percy Crozier’s 
well named book describing his fighting career for Britain, 
The Men I Killed (just published on this side by Double- 
day, Doran, $2). In England, says the iconoclastic general, 
such publicity is “creating a mass war mentality that will 
drive us [England] as a nation along the road of mass de- 
struction when that dread zero hour falls.” (Come on in, the 
water’s fine!) 


GENERAL CROZIER IS ALSO INSTRUCTIVE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
capital ships. The officers of England’s Royal Navy, he says, 
do not tell the “grim truth about what happened in Malta 
in 1936 when the capital ships slunk away to Alexandria 
owing to the fear that Mussolini and his airplanes) would be 
too much for their safety.” Already it has been charged by 
Maury Maverick, Congressman from Texas, that the Ameri- 
can navy has suppressed the results of tests showing the vul- 
nerability of large battleships, despite their heavy armor, to 
airplane attack. One of the most realistic of all American 
navy men, the late Admiral William Sims, more than once 
stated emphatically that big battleships are worthless for de- 
fense. No wonder the navy is excluding uninitiated observ- 
ers from the Pacific maneuvers! 

Nevertheless, it looks as if the man in the street who pays 
the bills and fights the wars will find himself sold a growing 
fleet of $70 million ships for distant cruising on missions 
which have so far not been stated. 

The testimony of military experts, such as General Wil- 
liam C. Rivers and General Johnson Hagood of the U.S. 
Army, on the impossibility of invasion of the United States 
by any possible combination of powers evidently made little 
impression on the congressional committee, Only four of its 
members voted against reporting the naval expansion bill. 
The testimony of Charles A. Beard (Continued on page 243) 
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The Immigrant in 
the United States 


Mural Painting by 
Edward Laning - 


Starts farming 


AWS POS POET 


One of the most sig- 
nificant paintings done 
under the WPA Fed- 
eral Art Project pays 
tribute at Ellis Island 
to our immigrants 


More immigrants arrive 


Laning’s mural for the main dining hall at Ellis Island 
is a handsome, if belated, public acknowledgment of the 
important role the immigrant has played in the industrial 
development of our country: a warm greeting of wel- 
come to the bewildered stranger. It portrays both the 
changes in the economic landscape and the changes in 
the nationalities cf the newcomers. The painting runs 
the length of the huge room, enriching its bleakness with 
brilliant tones of blue, yellow and red, and outlining 
windows that telescope the towering gateway to the West. 
The young artist—he is 32—has met the challenge of 
this mural opportunity not only in the spirit of his 
theme but in the quality of his work, to which:he devoted 
eighteen months. He was born in Illinois but has been 
in New York since 1926, much of that time developing 
through and contributing to the revival of mural paint- 


ing in America. 


Again — 
they move westward 


“This Bill Bears Watching” 


by HERBERT HARRIS 


Can the Ezekiel Plan to legislate abundance — like the AAA in reverse — 


provide an ever normal granary for industry? That is the claim made for 


the industrial expansion bill, in committee for nearly a year, but still stoutly 


championed by the four Congressmen who simultaneously introduced it. 


Mr. Harris discusses their proposal, its background, its backers, its critics, its 


significance. 


NEARLY A YEAR AGO—ON JuNE 1, 1937—rouR CONGRESSMEN, 
unimpressed by the boom that was then in progress and 
apprehensive of a new depression, introduced the same 


bill. The Congressmen were three New Deal Democrats: 


Maury Maverick of Texas, H. Jerry Voorhis of California, 
Robert G. Allen of Pennsylvania, and the Wisconsin Pro- 
gressive, Thomas R. Amlie. Their measure was called the 
industrial expansion bill. 


At the time the capital’s political reporters, preoccupied 
with the court plan’s defeat, paid no attention to it. But a 
month later General Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA ad- 
ministrator and Scripps-Howard columnist, happened to 
take a long look at this bill, and then he swallowed hard. 

“Tt is,” he declared, “the Blue Eagle reincarnate with 
as many teeth as an alligator. I don’t know whether it 


lies in the mouth of this writer to condemn it. He isn’t ° 


condemning it. He is just standing in groggy bewilder- 
ment at its breath-taking possibilities... . Yet it will 
take a lot more study to form an opinion about it... . 
The bill bears watching because there is a curious truth 
about three recent bills. 

“The Wagner labor act is Section 7-a of the NIRA 
with teeth in it. The Black-Connery bill is NIRA’s hours 
and wages provisions with teeth in them. This . . . bill is 
NIRA’s code provisions with teeth in them. 

“Taking them altogether you have NIRA reconditioned, 
armor-plated, rearmed with sixteen-inch guns and re- 
fueled for a record flight. This administration never yet 
has faltered in its faith in NIRA.” 

To many people, at first glance, the bill may seem like 
an attempt to revive and ginger up the Blue Eagle. The 
bill’s authors, however, deny this emphatically. They 
argue that their proposal would substitute what they are 
pleased to call a “planned and balanced abundance” for 
the artificial scarcity too often engendered by the NIRA 
and the AAA alike. 


They themselves did not offer their bill as a final solu- | 


tion of all our economic woes. They did hope it would 
contribute to a crystallized decision that government must 
act and that such action must express itself in terms of a 
national economy. Now, on the heels of the farm bill’s 
passage, with the depression arrived as predicted, they are 
renewing their drive for a consideration of their “ever 
normal granary” plan for industry—if not through their 
own bill, at least through some sort of national effort to 
increase production and provide jobs in private industry 
for millions of idle workers. A year ago they warned that 
if we did not anticipate depression in that time of relative 
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prosperity we would soon again face a worse depression 
than ever before, with production slowed down and jobs 
and wages decreasing. 


Can the Business Cycle Be Tackled Democratically? 


OF THEIR PLAN TO COPE WITH THE SO-CALLED BUSINESS CYCLE 
one progressive midwestern economist, who had nothing 
to do with its drafting, says: 


There is little doubt that the industrial expansion plan is 
fundamentally far more sensible than the program which was 
embodied in the old AAA and NRA. The AAA aimed to 
make the farmers more prosperous by restricting their pro- 
duction, so that for a smaller total crop they received a larger 
total income. The practical effects of the NRA were very 
similar. The code authorities for the various industries were 
composed of business men who sought to reduce price com- 
petition, to fix prices higher than they would otherwise have 
been. This choked off consumption, and consequently im- 
paired production and employment. These two methods, to- _ 
gether with the practices of private monopoly before and 
after the NRA could, therefore, be summarized as ostensible 
efforts to increase the national income by decreasing as many 
ingredient items of it as much as possible. 

Dr. Ezekiel and his able and high-minded congressional 
sponsors propose forcing all industry to expand production 
simultaneously and in balance, so that the market for each 
product will be provided by the increased output of the others. 
Of all the types of a controlled society based on private prop- 
erty and enterprise which have been proposed, this has per- 
haps the largest degree of economic sense. It is the old AAA 
in reverse. 


On the other hand, here is the comment of a lawyer 
who has specialized in practical economics: 


The bill strikes me as a half-digested attempt to remake, 
by one bill, the economic structure of the United States, the 
remakers coming out of the political process. I can’t weigh 
the implications of it; I know they are enormous. And there is 
something to be said for the proposition that you don’t open 
up machinery of that kind till you know where it is going to. 


What about the unemployed, who have the largest stake 
of all in any plan to increase employment, improve the 
American standard of living, and provide security for the 
whole mass of American workers and farmers? David 
Lasser, national president of the Workers Alliance, says: 


Generally speaking, the plan seems to aim conscientiously 
at the major necessities of increasing production, planning 
production, increasing wages, limiting prices and limiting 
profits; but the thing we must keep in mind in considering 
a planned economy is the question of who is to do the plan- 
ning and for whom. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing 


Mordecai Ezekiel 
Author of $2500 a Year (Harcourt Brace) 


This bill presumes a parity of bargaining power between 
labor and the employers, which in turn presumes a com- 
pletely unionized labor movement based on industrial lines. 
This condition does not obtain today, except in a few indus- 
tries. The only possibility of successful operation of the Guf- 
fey-Vinson coal act is because the coal mining industry is 
almost completely unionized on an industrial basis. If I 
were a worker in industry, I should not like to have my 
future determined, for example, by a company union or by 
twenty-five craft unions, being played off against one an- 
other by the employer. 

Another point which comes to mind is the role of finance, 
which is entirely overlooked in the Ezekiel plan. 

My general feeling, therefore, after some study of the plan, 
is that from a technical point of view it seems well-designed, 
with a careful set of checks and balances, but that before | 
would want to ride in the automobile it plans to build I 
would want to ascertain that in the driver’s seat would be 
a “person” willing and capable of operating it in the inter- 
ests of the great mass of the producing and consuming public, 
and determined to preserve and extend democratic rights in 
the process. 

A prerequisite for this is a powerful, well organized and 
well educated labor movement; and an enlightened, progres- 


sive, well organized and well educated farm population, | 


joined in political and economic unity and able to direct gov- 
ernment policy. 

When you ask Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel—father of the 
basic idea behind the industrial expansion bill—if it 
wouldn’t in truth lead to a regimented economy with all 
its dangerous drillings and rigidity he answers, “No!” 
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“We have framed this act to make a reality of the dream of 
plenty glimpsed by Veblen thirty years ago, dramatized by Loeb 
and his associates in The Chart of Plenty, and brought down to 
earth by Ezekiel, who has proven beyond successful contradiction 
that if the machinery set up by the AAA and NRA were used 
to secure full production instead of restricted output, a minimum 
in goods and services equal to what $2500 a year will now buy 
would be available for every family in the United States.” 

—Robert G. Allen 


“Why,” he continues, “under the AAA we signed 3,200,- 
000 individual production control contracts with farmers 
—and if you don’t think they remained the country’s most 
rugged individualists, with self-interest and the profit mo- 
tive in all their pristine purity, you ought to take a field 
tour sometime.” 

The bill is one of the few measures ever to be drafted 
directly from a book, $2500 a Year, written by Dr. Ezekiel 
in 1935. Contrary to popular impression, Ezekiel himself 
is no “brain trust” appointee. He is, rather, a career man 
in government service. Since 1922 he has been identified 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture, beginning in 
the Division of Farm Management back in Harding’s 
day. In 1930, under Hoover, he was promoted to assistant 
chief economist for the federal Farm Board. And in 1933 
he was named economic adviser to the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, with whom he had a ma- 
jor hand in preparing the agricultural adjustment act. A 
graduate of the University of) Maryland, he received his 
master’s degree from the University of Minnesota and his 
doctorate from the Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics and Government. Quiet, genial, slight in build 
with something of the scholar’s stoop, he always seems 
to be looking for answers through his rimless glasses. 
He is the author of a standard statistical text, Methods of 
Correlation Analysis, one of the two best in the field. 

The bill based upon his book is sometimes derided as 
just another attempt to take a leap into Utopia. Some in- 
sist that it would be impossible, short of revolution, to pass 
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the measure even if it were worth doing. Others assert 
that the mood of the country has changed drastically, 
that in this recession laissez-faire has staged a strong come- 
back in feelings and attitudes. This very recession, they 
imply, shows the futility of government attempts to con- 
trol the business cycle. 

Supporters of the industrial expansion bill, however, 
say that the Guffey-Vinson coal act, with its “price, pro- 
duction and wage” controls merely foreshadows, in a sin- 
gle field of enterprise, that new and inevitable and nation- 
wide coordination between industry and goverment and 
labor that, among other things, the industrial expansion 
bill seeks to supply. 


Highlights of the Ezekiel Plan 


To ENLARGE PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE, THE BILL 
calls for the creation of an Industrial Expansion Board 
as an agency of the United States government. It would 
be composed of nine members. The first five would be 
experts in industry, agriculture, transportation and eco- 
nomic planning, appointed by the President with the ad, 
vice and consent of the Senate, for a term of ten years. 
They would be paid $50 a day, plus expenses. The other 
four members of the board would be the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor and the Interior, who 
would serve in an ex-officio capacity. There would also 
be established a consumers’ counsel office “to appear in 
the interests of the consuming public” and to conduct 
investigations necessary for that task. In addition, a Fed- 
eral Building Finance Corporation would be separately 


Robert G. Allen 


“We whose job it is to legislate for our country’s welfare should 


acquire some ability to think realistically. We might just as well 
face the fact that the 80 percent of our people who have a place 
inside the economic system, whether as owners and profit takers 
or as poorly paid farmers and wage workers, who produced the 
$70 billion of our national income, are not willing to permanent- 


ly support the 20 percent outside the system.” 


APRIL 1938 


Thomas R. Amlie 


“—T have long been 
convinced that the 
American people will 
never regain that 
equality of oppor- 
tunity that has been 
an American heritage 
by the 


program of 


traditional 
either 


the Socialists or the 


Communists. On the Z 

other hand, I am equally sure that the old order of laissez faire 
and rugged individualism will never again work satisfactorily. I 
am convinced that the American people will regain the equality 
of opportunity of which they dream only when American in- 


dustry is operating at full capacity.” 


set up to cope with the particularly diverse and compli- 
cated problems of getting a large scale housing program 
under way, and of underwriting an adequate volume of 
housing construction in periods—such as the present— 
when private investors are unwilling to do so. 

The head of this whole show would be an industrial 
expansion administrator who—like NRA’s Johnson or 
Richberg—would be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Empowered to hire as 
large a personnel with as many specialists as he would re- 
quire, drawing upon Civil Service lists whenever possible, 
he would call on any industry the collaboration of which, 
in his judgment, would be needed to “realize” the act 
and instruct it to form its own “authority”—an authority 
with equal representation from (a) management (b) la- 
bor and (c) from the consumers’ counsel’s office. 

After each industry had formed its own authority 
(somewhat like the old NRA code authorities but with 
labor and consumers participating more fully) it would 
be asked to design a program to cover its own field. This 
would not come out of its inner consciousness but from 
facts and figures submitted by all concerns involved to 
form the basis for estimates of expansion possibilities with- 
in the industry as a whole. 

When after conferences and public hearings this triune 
authority in any industry had fashioned its proposal, it 
would be submitted to the Industrial Expansion Adminis- 
tration which would dovetail it with other programs for- 
mulated by other industries, adding here, and subtracting 
there, until a “master or comprehensive plan” would be 
evolved. 

The Industrial Expansion Administration, however, 
would not seek to have plans drawn up for all economic 
activity. In the first place, agriculture would remain under 
the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Agriculture. Obviously, 
though, crop control schedules for farming would be tied 
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Maury Maverick 


“Political democracy rests upon the freedom of the individual. For a gov- 
ernment to exercise guidance in order to bring an end to the fears of 
business men that if they produce they will not be able to sell, seems to us a 
means of preserving political democracy rather than destroying it. It is 
true that the industrial expansion bill would exercise government guidance of 
industry. It is not true that this is anything new. The same arguments used 


against it might well have been used against the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, and I believe were so used.” 


in with expansion blueprints for industry and would be 
modified upward to fit in with the enlarged consumer 
demand to result from the programs of expansion on the 
industrial front. Likewise all manufacturing would not 
be brought under the plan’s aegis. The bill itself leaves to 
the discretion of the administrator the number and kind 
of industries that should be included. It has been sug- 
gested that only major industries need cooperate. Many 
firms that made trouble for NRA, such as retail and ser- 
vice and cleaning enterprises, could be left out of the pic- 
ture along with all the professions and such minor manu- 
facturing as hairnets, buttons, gimcracks and gewgaws. 
It is similarly suggested by the bill’s sponsors that news- 
papers, magazines, movies and the radio be excluded so 
as to eliminate the possibility of government interference 
with freedom of expression. Rather, it is said, the indus- 
trial expansion act would concentrate its efforts upon the 
twenty basic and heavy industries which fall into the cate- 
gories of “mining, manufacturing, construction and trans- 
portation.” It has been estimated that these industries, 
together with enterprises ancillary to them, employ nearly 
two thirds of all American wage earners. The bill’s friends 
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therefore declare that “as a result of effective 
expansion in the volume of activity in such 
industries there would be an expansion in al- 
most every phase of American economic life.” 

Moreover, to invite constitutional sanction, 
the bill has been drawn to conform with Chief 
Justice Hughes’ words in the decision validating 
the Wagner labor relations act, viz: 

Although activities may be intrastate in character 
when separately considered, if they have such a 
close and substantial relation to interstate com- 
merce that their control is essential or appropriate 
to protect that commerce from burdens or obstruc- 
tions, Congress cannot be deprived of the power to 
exercise that control. 

Hence every industry, before its “authority” 
could be recognized as coming under the su- 
pervision of the Industrial Expansion Adminis- 
tration, must by definition “operate in and affect 
the flow of” interstate commerce—two of the 
bill’s primary postulates are, (a) that failure to 
produce all we can limits and restricts interstate 
commerce, and (b) that cyclical depressions, 
which can be prevented by human control, cur- 
tail this commerce all the more. 

Then, too, the bill prescribes other prerequi- 
sites. The program of any authority must be 
“reasonably calculated” to increase the income 
of workers affected. It must do its part to ex- 
pand the aggregate production of commodities. 
It must not raise the general price level. (Prices 
of some goods, like textiles, now made by low 
cost labor may have to be raised, it is admitted, 
but such price boosts are to be offset in practice 
by decreases elsewhere, as in housing where, it 
is claimed, enlarged output will mean reduced 
cost.) 3 

Finally, we are ‘told that every program—to 
be approved—must see to it that nine tenths of 
the gains from augmented production will go 
to workers and consumers and not more than 
one tenth to higher profits. 

Altogether a very large and complex order! 
Quite as large and complex are the bill’s suggestions for 
the administrator’s own modus operandi. At the outset, 
it advises, a first draft of the “overall plan” should start 
with consumer needs and wants as indicated by the buy- 
ing habits and preferences of families (the statistical fam- 
ily, 4.1) enjoying a moderately comfortable standard of 
living, about $4000 a year. Such data, it is claimed, already 
gathered by research and statistical associations, both pub- 
lic and private, are not only fairly accurate but also im- 
mediately available. : 

A second draft should break down this “desirable bud- 
get” into food, shelter, clothing, etc., in other words it 
traces the finished goods through processings and fabri- 
cations to raw materials. 

A third draft should check the desired quantity of any 
article against the real and potential output of the indus- 
try in question. 

Only a fourth would set forth the completed overall 
plan which, among other things, must help to conserve 
natural resources, rehabilitate the unemployed, reduce dis- 
tributive and other wastes. 

Lastly the entire schemata is to be divided into two 
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parts: an immediate and a long range program. The for- 
mer is to indicate the “operating rate” feasible for the first 
year. The latter is to indicate a goal or objective which 
is to be modified in the light of experience and actual 
administration and by this means adjusted continuously 
to changing conditions. 

Further to enlist and compel the cooperation of the 
necessary industries the Industrial Expansion Administra- 
tion would be empowered to use the processing tax (levy) 
and benefit payment (refund) procedure dramatized by 
the AAA. In this regard it may be noted that, whereas 
under the NIRA, regulation was attempted by edict or 
law, a method notable for loophole seeking and contro- 
versies over the meaning of concepts, the AAA simply 
exerted the taxing power of the federal government to im- 
plement and enforce its provisions. The inventors of the 
industrial expansion bill adopted this latter device as com- 
paratively “fool and dodge proof.” 

Whereas, they continue, the wage earner, the farmer, 
the business man all have been trying to get a bigger slice 


of the national pie there isn’t much point in quarreling 


when the pie itself is not big enough. Before Hank Smith, 
they say, or Henry Smythe can have a bigger slice, we 
must turn out more goods like meat and shoes and render 
more services like electric light and medical care. The 
trouble with our present system, they contend, isn’t that 
the swollen banker, Mr. X of the cartoons, has more dol- 
lars while millions of other and leaner Y’s have fewer 
dollars. Rather, say the bill’s sponsors, the whole tragic 
dilemma of “poverty amidst potential plenty” along with 
our unemployment and its human suffering and heavy 
burdens on government for relief, are but symptoms of 
the fact that our economic system operates in a way that 
fails to create the real wealth that our men, our materials 
and our machines enable us to produce. And to support 
this view, the bill’s advocates point to the wasted man- 
power of our eleven millions unemployed, to the many 
mines and mills and factories running at one half or one 
third their capacity, to the thousands of vacant offices and 
stores. 


The Aim for Checks and Balances 


THE BILL AIMS, ITS FRIENDS INSIST, TO GAIN ITS GOAL 
within the framework of existing production modes and 
private property relations; to retain the essential profit- 
purposes, if to modify the techniques of capitalism’s ways 
of work and wealth. They are even sanguine about enlist- 
ing the collaboration of conservatives since the intent of 
their bill, as they define it, is not to take away from the 
Haves, but rather to create more for all, Haves and Have- 
Nots alike, by changing certain rules of our business game 
to conform with the new and more complex needs of 
our power age. 

But didn’t Technocracy promise that same thing? And 
Social Credit? And Dr. Townsend’s revolving pennies 
and pensions? And the Deane Plan, now again embodied 
in a bill expressing the economic recommendations of 
A. L. Deane, General Motors’ insurgent economist? The 
expansion bill’s friends claim that, unlike all these which 
do not attack the central problem, their bill actually pro- 
vides for the production of goods and services adequate to 


the needs and wants of our population. 
The sponsors of the bill differentiate it from the NIRA. 


In the first place they allege that the Blue Eagle sought 
to increase employment without being quite sure of how 
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H. Jerry Voorhis 


“It would of course be presumptuous to expect an early passage 
of this bill. It is the authors’ hope, however, that this bill may 
offer a basis of discussion and a stimulation to earnest and fruit- 
ful consideration of the way out of our present uncertain, not 
to say dangerous, situation. We are confident that the merit 
and necessity of this type of legislation will become increasingly 
apparent to those who study it carefully in the light of present 


circumstances in the nation.” 


it was to be done—whether by short hours, high wages 
or high prices. They contend that the industrial expansion 
bill offers, on the other hand, a positive mechanism to 
expand production and to release purchasing power with 
which to buy it back by inaugurating a four-ply policy of 
more jobs, better pay, higher profits and lower prices. 
They admit that while many stubborn problems will arise 
over what is required here to balance what is provided 
there, that these will be questions of how far and how 
much—not a question of clear-cut direction. 

In the second place, they claim, the NIRA came dan- 
gerously close to erecting the economic basis for fascism 
since employing groups dominated the scene. Under the 
Blue Eagle the interests of labor and consumer, while 
receiving a good deal of oral attention, were steam-roll- 
ered by the trade associations which, as they see it, had 
begun to fashion a kind of industrial government within 
the framework of our society, one that might have influ- 
enced the nation’s political and economic destiny to an 
overwhelming degree. 

The industrial expansion bill, however, by means of 
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real voice in shaping the policy and sharing in the con- 


its own machinery of “checks and balances” will avoid, 
duct of the industry of which they are a part. 


its friends maintain, any such concentration of control in 
the hands of a single group. They remind you that, under 
the bill’s provisions, labor directly and the consuming pub- 
lic by proxy sit in with management at the very start to 
lay down the lines of production for every industry in- 
volved. They stress the idea that the labor representatives 
are to be designated by the established labor organization 
for the industry as determined by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Hence they hold that the union, represent- 
ing the majority of workers in its own field, will partici- 
pate in determining wages, hours and working conditions. 
They hold out the prospect that the workers will have a 


Competition Streamlined 


LET Us NOW EXAMINE SOME OF THE ASSUMPTIONS THAT UN- 
derlie the scheme. The bill’s authors predicate that the 
“open market” of Adam Smith’s many small competing 
units is forever gone (if it ever existed) along with the 
fluid and free higglings of that market which used to de- 
termine prices roughly in accord with supply and demand. 
They aver that to invoke the gods of “free competition” 
and “natural laws of supply and demand” is to indulge in 
a form of ancestor worship. (Continued on page 246) 
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How THE “TAX AND REFUND” METHOD 
would apply to the case of Mr. Lemuel 
Jones who owns a shoe factory in New 
England: As the shoemaking “author- 
ity” gets down to business, it is found 
that last year Mr. Jones and his factory 
turned out a quantity of shoes to which 
the fact of “processing” or manufacture 
has added a million dollars’ worth of 
value—a figure computed by measuring 
the difference between the value of 
the labor and overhead plus that of the 
leather, metal, and other “raw materials” 
used and the value represented by the 
finished product. Suppose further that 
he has been operating his plant at only 
two thirds its practical capacity. 

Under the “master plan” the shoe- 
making authority allocates to Mr. Jones 
his proportionate share of the total shoe 
production schedule for next year. It 
has asked him to expand his output 
from 200,000 pairs of shoes, two thirds 
capacity, to 300,000 or full capacity. The 
industry authority (on which both Mr. 
Jones and his workers are represented) 
has also set the wages he must pay. It 
has stipulated the hours and other work 
conditions for his employes. In con- 
sultation with Mr. Jones, it has worked 
out the number of men he will add to 
his payroll during the year to produce 
the 300,000 shoes. It has specified the 
price he must ask for his grade of shoes. 
If he chooses to accept and ratify these 
terms by signing a contract with the 
administrator he will first be taxed “on 
paper” 25 percent of the million dollars 
of “addition of value” obtained by his 
manufacture of shoes in the previous 
years. If he fulfills the obligation of 
his contract he is refunded the full 
amount of his tax as a “benefit pay- 
ment” less one percent which is his con- 
tribution to the operating costs of the 
Industrial Expansion Administration. 


LET Us ASSUME FOR SAKE OF A COMPARI- 
son which will reveal the teeth be- 
tween the jaws of this double-action, 
tax-benefit scheme, that Mr. Jones has 
a rival, Rufus Smith by name, owner of 


illustrates 


Mr. Harris the 
working of the Ezekiel Plan 
the factories of 


in shoe 


Jones and Smith, respectively 


another New England shoe factory 
which is as like as two peas so far as 
capacity and output last year go. He, 
also, is taxed on paper on the same 25 
percent basis as an incentive to 100 per- 
cent production. But for his part, he 
calls the whole scheme a piece of regi- 
mentation, and refuses to comply with 
the administrator's “command _ per- 
formance.” Rather than raise his 
wages, he attempts to benefit unfairly 
from others’ expansion by underselling 
them on lower wage costs. He is given 
no refund; his tax of 24 percent of 
$1,000,000 or $240,000 stands as a levy 
against him, something likely to offset 
his chiseling and even to put him out 
of business—a circumstance that would 
tend to underscore the axiom that “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” 

To go back to Mr. Jones, who, it is 
argued, if he has expanded his produc- 
tion of shoes 33 1/3 percent might need 
to hire only 20 percent more employes. 
It is probable that he could increase out- 
put using relatively fewer workers be- 
cause of the higher efficiency that should 
ensue from fuller utilization of his 
plant. In short, it is forecast he will 
expand both production and employ- 
ment; but since he expands production 
more than he expands employment, the 
resultant economies and efficiencies in 
operation should enable him to pay 
higher wages to those he does employ 
and still have a greater net profit at the 
same price. The incentive for so doing 
will appear later. 

If Mr. Jones fails to dispose of his out- 
put, the government—under the Indus- 
trial Expansion Administration—insures 
him against loss by taking over his un- 
sold surplus at a price of 5 percent be- 
low his factory sales price. Let us as- 
sume that he abides by his pact and 


turns out 300,000 pairs of shoes. He 
sells only 250,000 pairs and has 50,000 — 
left. The government thereupon takes 
over at the agreed discount. 


THE REASON ADVANCED BY THE BILL'S 
proposers that the Industrial Expansion 
Administration shall refuse to under- 
write any producer for 100 percent of 
his sales price is that the 5 percent dif- 
ference leaves a pressure on him to sell 
his whole product. At the same time 
other producers might exceed their quo- 
tas to a limited extent. There is thus left 
some competitive margin for the more 
eficient business man, through better 
advertising, salesmanship and marketing 
methods, to get rid of his entire output 
and even to exceed his quota and thus 
make more money than less adroit rivals. 

The assumption is, of course, that if 
the calculations of the Industrial Expan- 
sion Administration are correct, Mr. 
Jones should be able to sell his entire 
production in a market virtually guar- 
anteed by the vast expansion of the 
nation’s buying power. He should ‘also 
be able to increase his financial return 
to his factory to a very appreciable ex- 
tent. But there is a catch. No matter 
how much additional profit he makes, 
as a result of the increased volume of 
sales under the direct guidance of the 
shoe authority and the general guid- 
ance of the administrator, he can only 
keep 10 percent for himself. That is, if 
in 1939 he takes in $300,000 more 
(above material costs) than in his pre- 
vious year, his added take is limited to 
$30,000 and the remaining $270,000 
must go (a) to raise the pay of his 
workers, or (b) lower the price of -his 
shoes—whichever course in the admin- 
istrator’s view would do the most to pro- 
mote the national prosperity. And it is 
the extension of this principle of en- 
larged production, translated into higher 
wages and the same or lower prices 
first, and into more profits second, that 
is counted on to form the leverage of 
the industrial expansion bill in its prac- 
tical application. 
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Britain’s Private Housing Boom 


EXAMPLE OR WARNING? 


THE PASSAGE OF THE FEDERAL HOUSING AMENDMENT ACT (NOT 
to be confused with the Wagner act for public housing) will, 
it is hoped, lead to a real revival in home building by private 
industry. With guarantees now available up to three billion 
dollars, the country’s lending institutions are to extend a 
large amount of credit for housing. The stimulus thus given 
to building, with its favorable repercussions on other branches 
of industry, may help provide the leverage needed to lift the 
country out of depression. 

In the light of these optimistic anticipations, it might be 
wise to examine the recent private housing boom in Britain; 
to explore its causes and terms of financing, as well as its 
accomplishments and shortcomings. This information will 
give some indication of what may happen here under similar 
conditions while at the same time suggesting certain mistakes 
which may be avoided in this country under the revised 


FHA program. [See Survey Midmonthly, February 1938, 


page 48.] 

The revival of private enterprise in housing in Britain 
dates from about 1924. However, it was not until 1931 that it 
really regained the place in the low cost housing field which 
it had lost during the world conflict. Until 1931 the primary 
factor in the provision of such houses had been government 
subsidies, mainly to local authorities. At first, all small 
houses, whether publicly or privately built, meeting certain 
conditions, could qualify for subsidy but the 1924 act stipu- 
lated they must be for rent. From 1920 to 1930 over one 
million of the 1,600,000 new dwellings were government 
assisted. In addition to producing houses, this public activity 
carried the building industry over the period of inflated 
costs while setting a new standard in working-class homes, 
previously lacking all such conveniences as baths and inside 
toilets. 

In 1928 subsidies to private builders were dropped and in 
1931 the government, struggling with a financial crisis, de- 
cided to discontinue subsidies except for slum clearance— 
a task manifestly beyond private enterprise. Local authori- 
ties were still permitted to engage in new unassisted schemes 
but the pressure for public economy for several years acted 
as a severe brake on the exercise of this right. The depres- 
sion notwithstanding, several factors were encouraging a 
revival in private building. The average level of wages and 
salaries had held up better than in this country, while there 
had been a steep fall in living costs. Britain, largely de- 
pendent on imports for food and raw materials, had benefited 
trom the slump in world prices in these categories—greater 
than in manufactured articles. Thus employed artisans and 
white collar workers enjoyed increased real incomes, often 
with a margin sufficient for the small initial payment on a 
home. The public was psychologically ready to be “sold” on 
home ownership. Many had waited years for a modern 
municipal house, but demand had always exceeded supply. 
Now, municipal dwellings would be even harder to obtain. 

This attitude was important since a housing boom was 
only possible through individual sales. While the builder 
had survived the war the housing entrepreneur had not. 
Capitalists were unwilling to put their money into bricks and 
mortar as a permanent investment. More liquidity (even 
though with lower yield) was demanded. A situation equally 
familiar in the United States today and one which raises the 
question of how far the FHA will succeed in inducing cap- 
italists to use the facilities for financing rental projects now 
available via government guarantees. 

In Britain the problem of financing a multitude of sales 
was met by the Building Societies, the equivalent of Amer- 
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ica’s Building and Loan Associations. With a history stretch- 
ing back into the eighteenth century, these institutions, prior 
to the war, had played an important but hardly a leading 
part in housing finance. Since 1919, however, they had out- 
stripped all other agencies and their resources have increased 
enormously. Total assets are now well over three billion 
dollars; in the decade prior to 1936 outstanding loans in- 
creased eleven-fold. With almost three million shareholders 
and depositors, they serve some 1,300,000 borrowers. In 1936 
they made a quarter million new loans totalling over $700 
million. Without question, as banking institutions they have 
done an efficient and honest job. Giving the lender a highly 
liquid type of investment carrying a modest but secure rate 
of interest and the borrower accommodation on reasonable 
terms, building societies have left no room for those dubious 
types of real estate financing prevalent in this country in 
the twenties. 


Wuite ENGLAND HAS NO FORM OF GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 
of mortgages, such as the FHA now provides, various British 
housing acts have authorized municipal authorities to guar- 
antee building societies to the extent of 10 percent of the 
valuation of a house. Actually not a great deal of advantage 
has been taken of this power, municipalities more often 
preferring to use available funds to grant mortgages them- 
selves—as they are empowered to do in the case of small 
houses. Without guarantee, however, the societies not infre- 
quently make advances of 90 percent, and with the builders 
often agreeing to deposit another 5 percent with the financ- 
ing society, it is possible for purchasers to get possession on 
an equity as low as 5 percent without multiple mortgages. 

The method by which repayment is arranged is similar to 
the scheme adopted by the FHA. A fixed weekly, monthly 
or quarterly payment over the whole period of the loan 
covers both interest and amortization. Thus the owner’s 
equity increases from the beginning and grows at an ac- 
celerated pace. While the average mortgage period is fifteen 
years, the tendency of British borrowers is to pay sooner, 
the average liquidation period being only eight years. At 
present most building society loans are made on a 41% per- 
cent basis, compared to the 5 percent maximum plus 4 to % 
percent insurance premium permitted by the FHA. 

Such low rates were not possible in 1931. But following 
Britain’s departure from the gold standard late that year, the 
government began its drive to cheapen money, culminating 
in 1932 in the conversion of a huge block of public debt to 
a 3% percent basis. Interest rates fell generally and the set- 
up for a building boom was complete—cheap and plentiful 
money, building costs at a post-war low, a potential army 
of purchasers and no past history of wholesale default and 
foreclosure to discourage them. How many of these factors 
are present in America today to promote faith in a similar 
great housing revival here? 

In terms of quantity, the achievements of the British boom 
are impressive. In 1932 private enterprises built 130,000 
new houses. Subsequently annual output mounted steadily. 
By September 1937 when the boom was showing signs of 
exhaustion the total for the seven and one half year period 
was about 1% million, a rate of production never before 
achieved in Britain. The government was delighted. A com- 
plete answer to the criticism of its abandonment of all hous- 
ing subsidy except for slum clearance. 

But housing reformers are very much less enthusiastic. 
They find the standard of the boom houses below that of 
those built by public agencies. They see private enterprise 
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playing havoc with town planning. They doubt whether 
much has been done for that great mass of workers who are 
neither slum-dwellers nor potential home buyers. It is worth 
examining the boom in an attempt to discover whether these 
unfortunate by-products might not have been avoided. 

It is impossible not to blame the government for lack of 
foresight. Speculators were permitted to cash in on enhanced 
value of suburban land resulting from building of new 
arterial roads necessary for growing motor trafhc—roads 
definitely planned to avoid congested areas and afford speedy 
exits from big cities. But local authorities, who carried out 
the work with the aid of government grants, were not given 
power to acquire more than the actual strips of land needed 
for these highways. Naturally landowners took advantage 
of the automatic rise in values, with builders eager to buy 
the most accessible areas. Thus an early result was to line 
the new roads with small houses, largely destroying their 
value as trafic arteries. In 1933, after prolonged agitation 
by town-planning and other groups, Parliament passed an 
act to curb this “ribbon development,” but by then much 
damage had been done. 


As THE BOOM GATHERED STRENGTH, AND NEWS OF THE PROFITS 
to be made by building and selling small houses spread, 
competition increased. Huge publicity campaigns and high 
pressure sales methods were employed. Selling points dom- 
inated design. Costs were shaved, partly by legitimate meas- 
ures—large scale operations, bulk buying and use of prefabri- 
cated parts. But other less legitimate economies also crept 
in—and too often solid construction was sacrificed to jim- 
crack elegancies. Many builders did decent and conscientious 
work; but there is no doubt too high a proportion of the 
boom houses, if not actually shoddy, are definitely below 
the standards set by locai authorities in their building. (This 
does not imply that much speculative building during the 
twenties in the United States was not even worse.) 

Tour the outskirts of any British city and but a swift 
glance is necessary to distinguish between developments 
planned and carried out by the local authority and those by 
private enterprise. The former may not always be archi- 
tecturally distinguished—though in the larger cities some 
brilliant work has been done—but they are nearly always 
dignified. Private developments, on the other hand, all too 
often exhibit the greatest vulgarity of design. Aesthetically, 
there has been little advance on pre-war days except in the 
direction of estate layouts. The ideas of Sir Raymond Unwin 
and other pioneers have had an influence and many sub- 
dividers have made an effort to avoid solid rows of houses 
and to preserve trees and other natural features. 

A part of the blame for the jerry-building must be at- 
tributed to local authorities, who have power to pass on all 
building plans. Local codes are frequently obsolete and in- 
adequate; local councils are not immune from _ builder- 
pressures. Many developments are outside city limits in small 
semi-rural communities under village government. Such 
little frogs may be too anxious to become big bulls to be 
critical of developers’ plans. 

What of the building societies themselves? Have they made 
efforts to raise the standards? The evidence suggests they 
have been content largely to accept any plans passed by local 
authorities. Again the trouble has been competition. With 
huge funds idle there has been a scramble for business. Any 
society refusing loans on houses of poor quality has known 
the builder could get his business financed elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to Percy Morrey, consulting architect to the Cooperative 
Building Society: “Because of the ease with which building 
societies have attracted investments, and their anxiety to 
secure mortgage business, they have allowed the speculative 
builder to become dictator.” 

Britain’s experience certainly suggests one great advantage 
in the FHA guaranteed mortgage scheme—supervision by an 
independent authority. Before a proposal is accepted by the 
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FHA its expert appraisers consider it from every angle includ- 
ing the aesthetic. With no interest in promoting the business 
of any particular financing institution or builder, FHA 
should be able to enforce high standards. 

That the English boom has done little for the mass of the 
working class is hardly something for which either builders 
or building societies should be held responsible. Naturally 
builders will concentrate on schemes offering the biggest 
profits and, as already indicated, there was no effective de- 
mand for rental projects as investments, despite the demand 
for homes to rent. No complete analysis has been made of 
the occupational status of the new army of home owners, but 
the known facts suggest that while a good many are the bet- 
ter paid skilled workers with steady jobs, the majority are 
white collar workers and middle class elements. 

In 1934-35, 72,241 of the houses sold were valued at the 
equivalent of $2000 or under, while 124,269 varied from $2000 
to $3000. Carrying charges including taxes on the first group 
would range up to $16 or $17 per month, within the capacity 
of workers earning $16 weekly and upwards. j 

Colin Clark, eminent British statistician, points out, how- 
ever, only 26 percent of adult male workers in 1935 came 
into this wage group. According to an exhaustive study of the 
British housing problem made a few years ago by PEP (Po- 
litical and Economical Planning), the paramount need was 
for houses to rent at $12 a month or less. Where land costs 
are low and other conditions favorable it is economically pos- 
sible to build row cottages in units of four to eight to rent 
at this figure—comprising living room, three bedrooms, 
kitchenette and bathroom. Some municipalities are building, 
without subsidy, cottages of this type, but normally the mar- 
gin of profit has been insufficient to tempt private investors. 
Lately, however, as the selling market for houses has tended 
to contract, some of the larger builders have undertaken rental 
schemes with financial backing from the building societies. 
Altogether, it has been estimated by a recent government com- 
mittee, not more than 200,000 houses in the cheapest class 
have been built since the war for renting by private enterprise. 


A NOT VERY DISSIMILAR SITUATION EXISTS IN AMERICA TODAY. 
Public housing may in time rescue large numbers of slum- 
dwellers while the FHA offers hope via private industry to 
the better placed groups. But what of the great mass that lies 
in between? Assuming a vast extension of home ownership. is 
economically possible, is it desirable? In Britain the great 
increase in the number of home owners has been hailed by 
conservatives as good in itself; making for stability and offer- 
ing a bulwark against revolution. They like to quote Samuel 
Smiles: “The accumulation of property weans men from 
revolutionary notions. When men by their industry and fru- 
gality have secured their own independence, they will cease to 
regard others’ well-being as a wrong inflicted on themselves.” 
These momentous considerations notwithstanding, the social 
utility of encouraging home ownership, among those whose 
incomes leave only a small margin for emergencies, is ques- 
tionable. Still more is the practice of tempting purchase by 
setting the initial equity as low as 5 or 10 percent. In Britain 
this innovation has not yet been subject to a trade depression. 
The probable high rate of depreciation on the boom houses 
is an additional danger, although possibly the more stable 
conditions in Britain may prevent the kind of disaster which 
occurred here during the depression. 

The upshot of it all is that neither in Britain nor America 
can the housing problem be solved under the present economic 
system, by occupier-ownership. For those at the mercy of 
trade cycles, of technological changes and of geographical 
shifts in industry, an ample supply of good houses at low 
rents is the primary necessity. And FHA in guaranteeing 
loans for large scale rental projects should further profit by 
English experience so as to insure that developments built 
with its cooperation shall lead in setting standards in design 
and equipment no less than in lay-out. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


The Low Tide of Surrendering 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


REPLYING, AS IT WERE IN BULK, TO SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS 
who think we (meaning the United States of America) 
should “mind our own business and let other people’s 
wars take care of themselves”: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
get you perfectly. According to you, obviously we are 
not responsible for other people’s fires; nor should we 
bother about smallpox until it gets into our own family. 
Q.E.D. 

I can remember when fire-fighting was the business of 
volunteer fire companies; they used even to fight among 
themselves while the fire raged. It is not so long since in 


Constantinople fire apparatus was privately owned and | 


would operate only for the highest bidder. I can remem- 
ber when the furnishing of water to great cities was the 
vested right of private water companies, It was so in my 
own city when I was a boy; the water was taken from the 
Hudson River in front of the city! Typhoid was locally 
endemic—yes, I had it myself; by the skin of my teeth 
in that respect I am here to write these words. I can almost 
remember when the idea of public schools was revolu- 
tionary; in today’s terms Horace Mann who fought for 
them in Massachusetts was a dangerous Red, threatening 
the foundations of society. Collective security against il- 
literacy, against fire and disease, against war, is not so 
much a modern invention as a modern necessity, made 
such by modern conditions. Isolation, even if it were de- 
sirable from any point of view, is no longer possible. A 
“peace” confined within any geographical borders what- 
soever is an irridescent dream, as impossible of fulfilment 
as that of the immunity of a single home, however quar- 
antined amid a city reeking with Black Plague. No 
squandering on armament can insure it. 

Meeting, as I have met of late face-to-face and by cor- 
respondence, persons from Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Russia, Geneva—even Japan and China 
and Australia—who in normal circumstances would be 
well-informed about conditions and happenings abroad, I 
am impressed by their lack of authentic information; still 
more by their evident bewilderment as to what is going 
on and what is in store. Hoping for and expecting enlight- 
enment, I have been surprised to find them as eager to 
learn from me as I to learn from them. Generally speak- 
ing, they knew and professed to know little more than is 
known by anybody who keeps fairly abreast of the pub- 
lished news. 


Ir-Is NOT SURPRISING THAT GERMANS, RussIANs, ITALIANS 
and folk in other countries where dictatorship throttles 
the press and other channels of information, are in the 
dark as to what is going on, even in their own countries; 
it is the definite and brutally enforced policy of those 
governments to keep the people not merely ignorant but 
deliberately misinformed about their own affairs and 
those of the rest of the world—quite especially about those 
of the United States. But it is surprising that those whose 
business it is to know should be so dismally in the dark 
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as to the significance of the developments whose reper- 
cussions fill the world with danger and anxiety. What is 
worse and more discouraging is that there is so little 
definiteness or unanimity among the best informed and 
most intelligent as to what should or can be done. And 
so little courage even among those who affect to know, 
for the doing or even the preaching of it. 

One thing is, however, luminously evident; that is that 
while the righteous, quarreling among themselves, rush 
about clamoring with their dissonant “Lo here!” and “Lo 
there!” the mischief-makers know what they want and 
intend to have, and are getting it almost by default, snatch- 
ing it piecemeal by bluff and violence. The world’s rack- 
eteers are in control for lack of unified resistance. Every 
day their grasp grows more avid, their grip the harder to 
break. The situation is absurdly like that in New York 
City and other great communities, where the fear of each 
victim of extortion makes it easy to browbeat the whole. 
The old story: divide and conquer. The history of the past 
few years is a history of surrender to the world’s 
racketeers. 

The humiliating story of it is told admirably in two 
books of recent publication*; particularly in the latest 
volume of the annual survey of international develop- 
ments by Professor Arnold J. Toynbee of the University 
of London, brilliantly describing that whole “year of 
retreat,” showing how all the old rivalries and fears are 
now at work in a new atmosphere to which fascism and 
communism contribute an element lacking in the pre-war 
anarchy. Professor Toynbee keenly discerns the parallel 
between Hitler’s attempt to repress Catholicism in Ger- 
many while supporting it in Spain, and Richelieu’s re- 
pression of Protestantism in France while supporting it in 
Germany. The Shepardson-Scroggs survey tells a similar 
story, though it avowedly relates more especially to the 
foreign relations of the United States. Both together pre- 
sent a telling indictment of the confusion characterizing 
the feeble, blundering behavior of the democratic na- 
tions in their dealings with the dictatorships including 
Japan. The temerity of 1936 has continued in the audacity 
of 1937. Nobody is really attempting now to stop it; mili- 
tarism marches on to its own doom. A year ago the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester at a public meeting told of a body 
of soldiers ordered to march toward a precipice. At the 
last as no order came to “about turn,” the leader of the 
detachment cried to the commandant: “For heaven’s sake, 
sir, do say something, if it’s only ‘Good-bye!’” “That,” 
concluded the Lord Mayor, “is where Europe stands to- 
day.” 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, HEAD OF THE NOW COMPLETELY 
Tory government of Great Britain, has taken over the job 
with which Anthony Eden struggled so manfully, and 
has arrived at precisely the point where Eden left off; 
namely that of bargaining with Mussolini, who with 


tongue in cheek dangles before the British eyes terms of 
L 


“SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1936, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter. London, Oxford University Press. 
1020 pp. Price $14 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD AFFAIRS IN 1936, by 
Whitney H. Shepardson in collaboration with William O. Scroggs. Pub- 
lished for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper. 312 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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at least temporary peace in the Mediterranean; at each 
approach to agreement adding technicalities to confuse 
and retard the project. And all the time everybody knows 
by experience that Mussolini’s word is worthless, as the 
word of Germany and Japan is worthless. Japanese 
“spokesmen” appeal to the American understanding and 
sense of justice while their status in China is precisely 
that of an armed and murdering burglar, afraid only that 
the neighbors may interfere. The neighbors . . . they are 
all under their individual beds, feebly crying “safety first!” 
There are no police in the world-community; the most 
powerful neighbor is under his bed, too, interested only in 
his own property and skin. 

Just now there is a story afloat that ex-President Hoover 
during his call upon Reichsfuehrer Hitler flatly told him 
that the people of the United States never would tolerate 
Nazism; that it was doomed, even in Germany. At this 
writing the yarn is suspect if only because of its Hearstian 
source; Mr. Hoover “refuses to comment”; but it ought 
to be true. Anyhow what he is said to have said is true, 
whether he said it or not. And there are numerous signs 
that Hitler is disturbed by the widespread American 
hostility to him and his doings, his whole outfit of ideas. 
The other day there was a quiet call by the German am- 
bassador at the State Department, to announce that his 
government had instructed German citizens residing in 
the United States to keep out of the notorious Nazi propa- 
ganda organization in this country. World public opinion 
is still a force. Mussolini affects to despise it; but eco- 
nomics will take care of him—his rope nears its bitter end. 
One of my European informants told me that in Geneva 
they were now setting dates for “Mussolini’s tailspin.” 

It should never be forgotten, in consideration of the 
much-touted “Rome-Berlin axis,” that it is an illusory, 
almost imaginary thing. Mussolini and Hitler have noth- 
ing in common but their paranoia, their systematized de- 
lusions, and those are mutually incompatible. In the 
former Austrian Tyrol, given to Italy by the “peace” 
treaties, are countless Germans under Italian tyranny. 
The nearer Germany creeps through Austria toward the 
navigable Danube and the Adriatic, the nearer comes the 
break. As Walter Lippmann put it the other day, “Hitler 
on the Brenner and on his way to Trieste and the Adri- 
atic would mean that Italy has not only lost the World 
War but that fascism has made Italy weaker than it ever 
has been since the Liberation.” These dictators have really 
no community of interest; besides, the Germans have not 
forgotten the Italian treachery to the Triple Entente of 
which Italy was a pledged member. 


INCIDENTALLY THE BRITISH BY THE RESIGNATION OF Mr. 
Eden and the ensuing show of yielding to Mussolini “for 
the sake of peace” have done themselves an immense dis- 
service in this country. Whatever the excuses, they have 
for all practical purposes justified the feelings of those 
who still patter about “perfidious Albion”; warranting sus- 
picion on the part of liberals everywhere that conservative 
Britain is fascist at heart, has no understanding of or real 


sympathy with the spirit of democracy. When Mr. Cham- - 


berlain has failed to win anything but empty promises 
from Mussolini—perhaps not even those—real “England” 
will awaken. English observers expressed to me the belief 
that this is a brief interlude; that Chamberlain cannot 
obtain, much less deliver, anything substantial as the re- 
sult of truckling with the Italian; that presently, perhaps 
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soon, there will be an overthrow, Mr. Eden will come 
back; behind him the tremendous popular strength repre- 
sented, for instance, in those millions of “peace ballots” 
whose significance the Tory government ignores. 

Let it be remembered too that “Britain” means much 
more than that little English island. Within a few days I 
have received a letter from Australia, voicing the anxiety 
felt by Englishmen on that continent at the other side 
of the world. There, too, they are watching with their 
hearts in their mouths to see whether the British Empire 
is alive or dead; whether they will have to defend them- 
selves alone against the presently unrestrained aggressors. 
The Australians have just been celebrating the 150th an- 
niversary of the landing of Captain Arthur Phillip in 
Port Jackson, to found there a settlement which is now 
the great city of Sydney.* In the vast harbor of that port 
—one of the greatest and most beautiful in the world, there 
were present for that celebration four American warships, 
and they were greeted with uproarious enthusiasm; be- 
cause, my correspondent writes, “we felt that they typified 
the bonds between Great Britain and the United States.” 
And he added: “The people here consider the proposed 
trade agreement between the United States and Great 
Britain to be one of the most vital things going on in the 
world today.” 

Signor Mussolini affects to think the British Empire 
“finished.” Caesar redivivus, he visions himself doing the 
cutting-up. Napoleon swelled up with similar hallucina- 
tions; but he went to his last exile on a British ship. The 
conquest of Ethiopia is still unfinished business on the 
Italian agenda. Civil life has still to be established there, 
even under the Italian military rule; no Italian life is safe 
beyond the muzzle of an Italian gun. There is unfinished 
business, too, in Spain. The Italian people are all but 
vocally in protest against the waste there of their treasure 
and their sons. 

The undying thing that binds together, whether in 
Australia, in England, in France, in the United States, 
those whose faith and aspiration the Hitlers and the Mus- 
solinis cannot understand and vainly hope to suppress, was 
put in words at Birmingham lately by Anthony Eden: 

Of the privileges for which our fathers fought, at home 
and abroad, the best is freedom; freedom to think and to 
speak; freedom to act as we deem right in the religious, the 
intellectual, the political and the social field; freedom to live 
our lives according to the standards which our conscience 
dictates to us. If once we forsake this freedom which we have 
inherited, not only shall we bitterly repent it, but we shall 
betray the trust which it is our duty to hand on. 

This article in type and press-time at the crack—comes 
news of the Hitler kidnapping of Austria. Who should be 
surprised ?—it was on the cards. Prophecy were reckless; 
but of this one may be fairly sure: At a stroke Hitler has 
destroyed any possible rapprochement with Great Britain, 
upon whose financial and commercial tolerance has greatly 
depended Germany’s even temporary rescue from its real- 
ly desperate economic plight; has brought to the concrete 
France’s guarantee of the independence of Czechoslova- 
kia, and probably has destroyed the “Rome-Berlin axis.” 
For at last, on the way to the Adriatic, on their now 
common boundary armed Hitler and armed Mussolini 
are face-to-face. 


* Those who know little about Australia, who do not realize for instance 
that its area is almost exactly that of the whole United States without 
Alaska, will find interest in the new volume, Australia Advances, by 
David M. Dow, published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, as timely 
to this year’s celebration. (Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic.) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


From Gray World to Green 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


FIFTH AVENUE TO FARM, by Frank Fritts and Ralph W. Gwinn. 
Harper. 282 pp. Price $3. 


RFD, by Charles Allen Smart. Norton. 314 pp. Price $2.50. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


MEN LIVE ABOUT FIVE FEET FROM THE GROUND: ON THAT NOT 
very proud level we breathe, exercise our senses, think. When 
this man-level becomes inhospitable, with the vapors of the 
city or our own despairing thoughts, we seek escape by dig- 
ging into the old earth, or aspiring in dreams toward the 
clean mystery of heavenly space. These are deep old in- 
stincts, concerned with the two ends of our one journey. 
Both are at work again in men’s hearts. We have noted the 


bent toward mysticism in recent literature; we turn in these 


two volumes to reports by young men on what they have 
discovered about the country way of life. 

Clearly this is an important theme, and we welcome the 
fresh exploration of the promise and difficulty of what is 
really a novel and modern view of life on the land. These 
authors contribute little directly on the farm problem, with 
its sharecroppers, dust bowls, and upside-down economics. 
Farming is an important part of their picture, especially for 
home food, but their main concern is: how can the farm be 
used for a rural culture that will have happiness and fine 
children as its main crops? I once heard Arthur E. Morgan 
say that the deep meaning of the TVA plan was not in its 
provision of useful power, but in the development, in every 
way, of a beautiful region where men and women could 
lead decent, independent and happy lives. It is true that 
these experimenters pose more conundrums than they an- 
swer, but it would be a mistake to dismiss their gropings 
as retreats to the green world from the gray after stop-gap, 
amateur adventures in contentment. They are pioneers for a 
way of life. Who will deny that we hunger for new hope in 
life when life itself is under suspicion? 


Tue TITLE FrrrH AVENUE TO FARM Is NOT A GOOD NAME FOR 
an essay on the thesis that we must get better race stocks onto 
the land to replenish the human material on which alone 
we can build a high civilization. No gifts of education or 
environment can improve poor stock. The city reproduces 
only 80 percent of the people needed to keep our population 
level, the country 150 percent. The city always creams off the 
best country types for replacements, and that has worked in 
the United States because our pioneering had sent strong 
folks out to build up the country so their returning children 
were valuable contributions to the city energy. Now we 
pay the penalty of this long one-way migration; for the good 
stocks do not reproduce themselves in the city, and the poor 
stuff left in the country no longer provides the excellent re- 
enforcements we need. 

This is an interesting thesis, but not established with 
authoritative evidence. The repetitious assertion of its truth, 
even the startling example of the Princeton class of 280 
members who in four generations will have 39 descendants 
against the 980 from a like number of farmers, leaves me 
just politely wondering whether experts in genetics will 
agree. They seldom agree on anything; and this kind of 
prophecy seems by nature dangerous, especially for those 
recruits to the farm who have been fascinated by animal 
breeding. Trends do change so “the farm way of life, unique- 
ly congenial to the human impulse to raise large families” 
may not continue. There is birth control to consider, and also 
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the use of machines instead of many children for farm work. 

If we accept the dilemma, then the authors’ answer is 
sound. We must encourage the best intellectual-cultural types 
to go to the country where they will have more children, 
reared in a favorable environment. “The farm way of life for 
childhood and youth has some deeply significant advantages 
over city environment bearing on the formation of high 
character. . . . High character requires a strong will, vivid 
imagination, an understanding mind and a stout heart.” The 
gift of the country is that the child sees cause and effect, the 
value of foresight and judgment, and the need for executive 
ability. The city’s work comes to be routine on a small frag- 
ment of a process that has no disciplinary or cultural influ- 
ence. It is noteworthy how often in recent thought of all 
kinds a demon, the division of labor, bobs up. We are dis- 
cerning the evils that go with its blessings. 

The rest of this study offers stimulating improvisations 
on why and how fine types will find deep personal satis- 
faction in the country way of life, and in their contribution 
of good children to society. The plea for tax exemption for 
owner-operated farms stirs thought; so does the argument 
that the country church will become a living force again. 
Educators will be intrigued by the view that as college gradu- 
ates find fewer first grade opportunities in cities, there will be 
a swing away from specialized vocational training (again the 
division of labor notion) to the traditional object of training 
first for civilized living. The small college will have a chance 
to meet an old-new need. In short here is a rich, thoughtful 
book of exploration on many lines. If the economic founda- 
tions for the new way of life are not convincingly covered, 
we are challenged to think of them. Pioneers find a way. 


RFD is A CASE REPORT OF ONE CITY IMMIGRANT TO A FARM 
he inherited near Chillicothe, Ohio. Charles Smart had been 
an editor, teacher, novelist in New York; three years ago he 
went back home, took a wife (they have no children), and 
now presents the most detailed, colorful, and readable story 
of an experiment in rural experiences we have had from 
these modern pioneers. He is articulate and self-conscious as 
farmers rarely are, and sees himself in relation to a place and 
people and even the cosmos, with a shrewd and honest real- 
ism, touched often with poetry and sly philosophical inter- 
ludes. RFD will delight Americans who came from the farm 
or have had that casual summer contact with the land that is 
happily more and more frequent among us. 

Farmer Smart does not dodge the facts of farm life—the 
heavy inevitable hard work, the chances of animal husbandry 
(he raises sheep and tells of their cycle from lambing time 
to wool ‘marketing through a cooperative association), the 
brutal omnipotence of the weather. He has seen his fields 
burn up, his vines winter-killed, a whole part of a farm 
ruined by floods. And he is bitterly angry because farmers 
are not given national aid for conservation and marketing. 
His vision is for all the land of the United States to be held 
as a trust for the use of the people. He makes his own 
problems of production, business, and annual budget, small 
as they were, illuminate the tough nature of agrarian eco- 
nomics. 

But we share too in the pleasures of this way of life—the 
sensuous delights of bathing, work in the open, slow walks 
for the cows, harvest time, companionship of dogs, even the 
battle with the weather. There is a chapter on Bodies, an- 
other on People, and a whole one just on Fun that includes 
letter-writing, the movies, and a gay share in amateur play- 
producing. This honest offering of the fat and the lean by 
a keen and liberal intelligence which is not fooled by wish- 
ful thinking is perhaps the most useful crop that Oak Hill 
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produced. It is being distributed by a book club so the author 
will have the handsome revenue from over a hundred thou- 
sand copies. It is plain human to wonder what he will do 
with the treasure from his “specialty.” Buy more sheep? 

We must have more explorations of this way of life. Cer- 
tain conclusions already emerge. Both books agree that these 
farm homes must be as near self-supporting as possible. It 
is cheaper to raise than: to buy. Smart insists that for the 
income a certain type of immigrant requires, he must have 
this “specialty’—whether it be rearing fine animals, a local 
job, or as with him, “putting down words one after an- 


“Reality” in the Novel by clara 


aren THESE ROOTS, by Mary M. Colum. Scribners. 386 pp. Price 


MODERN FICTION—A Srupy or Vatves, by Herbert J. Muller. Funk 
& Wagnall. 447 pp. Price $2.80. 


THE PRODIGAL PARENTS, by Sinclair Lewis, Doubleday, Doran. 
301 pp. Price $2.50. 


IMPERIAL CITY, by Elmer Rice. Coward-McCann. 554 pp. Price $3. 


Doe, OF MIRRORS, by Lenore G. Marshall. Macmillan. 269 pp. Price 


BOW DOWN TO WOOD AND STONE, by Josephine Lawrence. Little 
Brown, 355 pp. Price $2.50. 


DOWN THE DARK STREET, by Jessie Fenton. Houghton, Mifflin. 
315 pp. Price $2.50. 


YOUTH IN TRUST, by Frederick Wight. Farrar & Rinehart. 369 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


A TIME TO LAUGH, by Rhys Davies. Stackpole. 394 pp. Price $2.50. 


caer UNTO THE VOICE, by Franz Werfel. Viking. 780 pp. 
Tice 2 


TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT, by, Ernest Hemingway. Scribners. 262 
pp. Price $2.50. 


STRANGE WEEKEND, by Mary Borden. Harpers. 289 pp. Price $2.50. 
KATRINA, by Sally Salminen. Farrar & Rinehart. 367 pp. Price $2.50. 
27S gets VIEW, by Benjamin Kaverin. Stackpole. 432 pp. Price 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


“THE TRUTH OF IT Is,” says Mary M. Co_um, AFTER AN 
examination of the ideas of the great nineteenth century 
critics, “that in spite of some interesting writers and their 
technical innovations, we are still living on the ideas, the 
literary doctrines, the programs of the nineteenth century.” 
Literature has come to a dead end, where are the great 
crtitics today to stir our minds to new expression? Writing 
is no longer an “art” (the interpretation of spiritual values 
by the rare and gifted), but has become a “trade” (the 
manufacture of literary materials by artisans for social and 
political ends). The life of the “interior” is discredited be- 
cause we are caught by a pragmatic philosophy which looks 
only at the daily round of “exterior” life. 

Herbert J. Muller, a shrewd and often humorous critic, 
approaches modern literature by way of the modern novel, 
and is not held, as Mrs. Colum seems to be, by a nostalgic 
desire to restore old symbols, but recognizes new meanings 
in new forms. He sees in the seeming confusion of our 
literature a process of revaluation, in spite of the difficulty 
with which the modern mind is faced—that of reconciling 
“the values of humanism with scientific knowledge, [and] 
relating them more concretely to the scheme of modern 
life.” Mr. Muller’s description of the strenuous effort of 
novelists, such as D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce and others, 
to bring new knowledge into harmony with man’s old emo- 
tional needs makes academic Mrs. Colum’s distinction be- 
tween writing which reflects “interior” and “exterior” 
experience; for surely, as Mr. Muller points out, any inner 
life we have is too intricately connected with what goes on 
outside for us to separate the two. 


“A MAN LIVES NOT ONLY HIS PERSONAL LIFE, AS AN INDIVIDUAL, 
but also consciously or unconsciously, the life of his epoch 
and his contemporaries,” is Thomas Mann’s way of stating 
the problem of how to make the psychological development 


other.” The old problem of isolation and recreation has been 
pretty well solved by the automobile, movies and radio. Two 
others have not been solved—the right kind of education for 
the children, and proper medical care. But we are experi- 
menting with good hope. 

That is the joy of these books—they are of good hope, 
and they open up avenues for solid thinking and planning. 
We need new enthusiasms for modern pioneering, even 
the records of amateurs. The next contribution might well 
be what women feel about the task. After all, they will be 
managers of the homestead, and they will bear the children. 


MARBURG KIRK 


of his characters grow from outer experience and at the 
same time transcend it. Obviously Sinclair Lewis, in Prodigal 
Parents, has given up the unequal struggle, and has suc- 
cumbed to our passing interest in the latest chatter about 
psychiatry, interior decorating, trailers and communists. His 
four characters are total blanks: Fred Cornplow, genial 
100 percent American father, who to Lewis’s satisfaction 
is too shrewd to be taken in by “ideas”; Hazel Cornplow, 
amiable and loyal wife; Sara, communistic daughter, whose 
ideas frighten Sinclair Lewis as well as Fred Cornplow; 
and Eugene, nordic and dumb son. One never for a moment 
believes in these good-natured parents who rescue their use- 
less children from one staged dilemma after another, until 
they grow tired of the effort and flee to Europe. One 1s 
faintly amused, however, by the cheerful “march of time” 
reflection of the evening dresses, the radio programs, the 
dinner conversations, the political prejudices of week be- 
fore last—though one realizes that Lewis himself never 
sees through his own show into the minds, if one may 
use the word, of his characters. 

Elmer Rice, too, fails to make us feel the pace of life it- 
self through his 554 page description of New York, The 
Imperial City, and for much the same reason that Lewis 
leaves us unconvinced. Big business men riding down Fifth 
Avenue to their penthouse mistresses, Columbia professors 
at night clubs, Jewish storekeepers arguing with their sons— 
though animated enough and vivid enough—fail to stir us 
beyond a certain “Street Scene” curiosity. For what has Rice 
to say about his main characters, the sons of the great in- 
vestment House of Coleman, beyond the fact that one is a 
professor and a reformer, one a ruthless business man, and 
one a neurotic drunkard? Having no real comment to make 
on the inner states of his characters he depends for effect 
on the kaleidoscopic scene, and, since no valid conclusion is 
possible, must end his long newsreel with a murder, which 
is never wholly solved. 


THE SAME LABORIOUS EFFORT TO SAY ALL THAT REALISM CAN 
say of the world outside—and thus to say something of the 
inner world—is reflected in the work of less known authors, 
such as Lenore G. Marshall, Josephine Lawrence, and Jessie 
Fenton. Mrs. Marshall attempts to rescue her characters 
from servitude to outer reality by giving both Margaret Clay 
and her husband, Franklyn, an “experience” which they 
must somehow go through with in the course of one day. 
Margaret steels herself to hear the doctor’s verdict as to 
whether or not she is to be blind the rest of her life; Frank- 
lyn must decide whether to give up his newspaper job or 
his political principles. We are supposed to feel the quality 
of the contacts these two people, each laboring under a 
private dilemma, make throughout the day, and hence the 
relativity of all reality. And yet we do not, for their inner 
tensions are only superficially conceived and we fall back 
for interest on our mild curiosity as to the daily routine of 
a strictly modern family living in a pleasant red brick house 
on the edge of Greenwich Village. 
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Miss Lawrence, who observes the life of three sisters over 
a span of twenty years, more nearly achieves the difficult 
balance between outer fact and inner understanding. All 
three sisters “Bow Down to Wood and Stone”—one by in- 
sisting on her role as devoted and self-sacrificing mother to 
four children, another by being the perfect wife according 
to her own interpretation, and a third by holding to her job 
as faithful secretary though better opportunities offer them- 
selves. All three women “sacrifice” themselves and never 
suspect that such sacrifices are forms of selfishness. The 
modern reader, however, has learned this lesson too thor- 
oughly to warrant the stress Miss Lawrence puts upon it. 
What vitality these- sisters have is damaged by the author’s 
unswerving effort to make their experiences illustrate a 
familiar thesis. But in spite of a somewhat ponderous style 
one is in a full sense “aware” of Gillian, the spinster sister, 
who debates so earnestly the question of cutting off her heavy, 
taffy-colored hair, which constantly slips to her neck in a 
dispirited roll, and who aches with weariness when she 
climbs into her large walnut bed after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to get a hot bath in the family tub. Gillian’s tall, awk- 
ward figure and serious face stay in our mind long after 
the book, with its obvious thesis, is forgotten. 

But none of the youthful waifs who run “Down the Dark 
Street” in Miss Fenton’s account of delinquency actually 
come alive. We register concern, of a sort, for Lonny Bishop, 
who finds himself weeping and cold in a back lot ‘after 
another tearful scene with his mother. His flight, his pros- 
perous days with an older crook, his life in the reformatory 
unfold before us. But we know the whole miserable tale 
before we read the book, even to the final description of the 
electric chair. And when all is done, by way of “realistic” 
description, we have no fresh sense of what the quality of 
this boy’s experience really was. Miss Fenton follows at a 
long distance Farrell’s tough-boy technique; unfortunately 
she is never really “tough” nor really “boy,” and succeeds 
only in writing case history of an expurgated “naturalistic” 
sort. 


FREDERICK WicHtT AND Ruys Davigs, IN THEIR YOUTHFUL 
and partially successful experiments with the novel, make 
one keenly aware of another aspect of this difficult novelist’s 
problem of “placing” a character in his background. Mr. 
Wight, one suspects, is himself the hero of his tale, Fred- 
erick Winslow, pursuing art and love and the meaning of 
life in the Paris of the nineteen-twenties; Mr. Davies, sim- 
ilarly, is himself the young Welsh doctor who leaves his 
pleasant home, his too refined fiancee, an assured medical 
practice inherited from his father, to live among the Welsh 
workers and share their efforts to achieve a decent wage. 
Both tales are full of promise at the opening, for here are 
two lively young men bent upon actual quests in actual 
settings. Both tales change unexpectedly to personal memoirs 
of successful marriages, which, though the authors are to be 
congratulated, are not valid answers to the questions raised 
by the heroes themselves. But Mr. Wight and Mr. Davies are 
gifted young men. The sense one gets from Youth in Trust 
of an intelligent American straying about Paris, and making 
his own observations on faces in cafes, the smells of the 
Seine, the effects of lighted boulevards is, in fact, enchant- 
ing; the feeling one has in A Time to Laugh of the author’s 
lusty appreciation, not only of sense impressions, but of 
pungent prose is genuinely invigorating. But in both cases 
the author’s own personal experience so overcome their 
sense of the external scene that their stories become sub- 


merged in memoirs. 


To say THAT WHAT THE READER LOOKS FOR IN A MODERN 
novel is a questioning of life in terms of inner experience, 
put before us in a frame of reality, is not to say that we 
are limiting the novelist to the contemporary scene. Franz 


Neighborhood 


MY STORY OF GREENWICH 
HOUSE 


by Mary K. 


Simkhovitch 


Cue lives are so wholly identified with a single 
outstanding achievement that individual and 
work are one. So in this book two stories are 
inseparable, the life of Mary Simkhovitch and the 
story of Greenwich House. 


In telling the story of her life and work, Mrs. 
Simkhovitch unfolds a history of social work in 
America in our time. Her youth in Boston with 
Denison House as its center, her studies at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in company with many who were 
to become leaders in social movements, her own first 
experiences in the College Settlement and the 
Friendly Aid House in New York—all bring to life 
an epoch of change and challenge. 


From the founding of Greenwich House in 1902 
to the present, Mrs. Simkhovitch relates the expand- 
ing activities and surge of movements which flowed 
in and out of the settlement—a reflection of the 
growing social consciousness which was developing 
in the city and throughout the country. Her auto- 
biography is at once a vivid account of her famous 
“neighborhood” and a living portrait of a gay and 
courageous personality, which will be of absorbing 
interest to everyone connected with the life of which 
she writes. $2.50 


(BOOKS SUH AT sLDVE 


The Labor Movement 


in America 


By Marjorie Clark and S. Fanny Simon. The 
first comprehensive modern study of the origins and 
history of labor organizations in this country. $2.co 


Personality 
IN FORMATION AND ACTION 
By William Healy, M.D., Director, Judge 


Baker Guidance Center. With numerous case 
histories, Dr.’ Healy shows how the personality 
develops and how undesirable sectors of the person- 
ality can be corrected. $2.00 
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Great events are often more thrilling in the making than in 
the happening. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE, ever sensitive to important trends, 
ferrets out for you the beginnings of new developments — 
explains for you the reason behind the news — weighs for 
you the possible consequences of incidents, big and little, — 
makes brilliantly clear for you the course of human progress 
or decline, Jong before the actual end has materialized. 


And generously interspersed with these articles of vast import 
are others light and gay, satiric and amusing, stories by the 
best contemporary writers, and departments designed to cover 


the interests of all readers. 
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To introduce you to HARPERS MAGAZINE, we are mak- 
ing, for a limited time, a Special Introductory Offer of 5 
months, for Only One Dollar—just half the newsstand price. 
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Coming Articles 
BUT IS THERE A FEDERAL DEFICIT? 
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THE FUTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
by President Conant of Harvard 
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Werfel’s overwhelming account of the life of the prophet 
Jeremiah proves how willingly we accept the lavish descrip- 
tions of Jerusalem, Egypt, Chaldea of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C. as symbols of the materialistic society of to- 
day; Jeremiah’s stern struggle against formalism, cruelty and 
selfishness is at once translated into our own terms. 

Nor are we limiting the author to characters who are 
consciously looking for “meaning.” Ernest Hemingway, in 
a manner which no one can quite describe, gives us a sense 
of the movement of life itself in his rowdy description of a 
rum runner off the coast of Florida. Harry Morgan, himself 
on the border of the “have-nots,” whose capital is his fast 
motor boat, his nerve, and his physical strength, plays a los- 
ing game against the wealthy group of “haves” who live 
in the yachts in the blue Florida water. Why one follows 
with such absorption his casual, disjointed soliloquies, why 
one cares about Harry’s tough, devoted wife, one does not 
know. But here, undoubtedly, is the feel of life, though the 
characters themselves can say little about it. 

Furthermore, it is not a particularly important section 
of “exterior reality” we are looking for, as Mary Borden’s 
Strange Weekend makes one realize. Surely no one really 
cares how “London’s most exclusive social-political set” man- 
ages its indiscretions during a festive Christmas weekend in 
a country home, where twenty-two servants serve fifteen 
members of a house party. Yet because of Miss Borden’s in- 
tricate understanding of Jock and Sarah Barnaby, who do 
and do not wish to continue to live together, because of her 
real knowledge of what “evil” means in the person of Lord 
Farningham, Sarah’s brother, because of her quick response 
to children’s levels of comprehension, she has made her 
weekend really “strange,” really a part of life itself. She, 
too, has touched on the inner reality in terms of outer fact. 


PERHAPS IT IS THIS SENSE ONE HAS THAT THE STRANGE- 
ness of experience has been caught in a novel which makes 
one know that it lies on the border of art, where all ques- 
tions of “inner” and “outer” disappear. Sally Salminen’s 
simple tale of Katrina, the daughter of a substantial Finnish 
farmer, who sails away with her gaily lying husband, Johan, 
to a life of struggle on the rocky Aland Islands, has some- 
thing of this enduring quality. One becomes familiar with 
the wooden. hut on the far end of the island, as one knows 
only the places where one has lived oneself. The position 
of the bed, the corner where the stove stands, how the light 
falls through the window and the sight of the sea below 
become a part, one hardly knows how, of one’s knowledge 
of Katrina’s puzzled devotion to her children, her love and 
scorn for her husband, and her final identification with the 
spare little hut itself where she lives out her life as an old 
woman long after her husband is dead and her children 
scattered. How the bareness, the cleanness, the wornness of 
the hut become Katrina, we do not stop to ask. Thus we 
grow into the world around us, whatever it is, and it, in 
turn, becomes a part of ourselves. 

Benjamin Kaverin, in The Larger View, solves the novel- 
ist’s inescapable problem of “inner” and “outer” in a way 
which we might call peculiarly Russian if we did not sus- 
pect the way is the author’s own. Kaverin, himself a gradu- 
ate of Leningrad University, surveys his group of young 
medical students, history scholars and engineers with an easy 
detachment rare in soviet novels. That he himself believes 
in the new Russia, one does not doubt; but this social faith 
of his in no way interferes with his sense of the oddity, the 
mystery, the irony of individual lives. The “ideas” of com- 
munism, touched on by these boys and girls in crowded 
trams, in dissecting rooms, while strolling through the parks, 
are never stressed; yet they form a mental background 
which finally gives meaning to the personal experience of 
young Trubachevsky. This clever first-year history student 
works in the private archives of the great historian, Bauer, 
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and, during his afternoons in Bauer’s apartment, succeeds 
both in falling in love with the sixteen-year old daughter, 
and in deciphering a baffling Pushkin manuscript, which 
older scholars had given up in despair. Unfortunately, he 
also leaves the archives open so that priceless manuscripts 
are stolen and sold by Bauer’s drunken son, and Trubachev- 
sky is regarded as the thief. But what is the story really 
about? Not about falling in love, or deciphering manu- 
scripts, or catching the villain. Trubachevsky’s book on the 
manuscripts is never written; he does not marry Mashenka, 
nor does he ever avenge himself on the man who has 
brought him so much suffering. Something happens to his 
spirit which is expressed only briefly by the author through 
the mind of Trubachevsky’s friend, Kartashikhin, the med- 
ical student, who “evolved the theory of the stability of the 
inner equilibrium as a necessary condition for an organism 
to function freely.” Somehow, Trubachevsky had lost his 
inner equilibrium, but whether because of his personal 
ambition, his pride, his wish to avenge himself, his confused 
love affair, it is impossible to say. Nothing is solved: Truba- 
chevsky simply moves to another part of Russia and adopts 
what he comes to recognize as the “larger view” which his 


hard working medical friend—and by implication the new) 


youth of Russia—had discovered long ago, the view which 
sees one’s individual existence in terms of the society of 
which one forms a part. Trubachevsky’s personal life, that 
is what really matters; yet it is the life of one’s epoch and of 
one’s contemporaries which determines the individual life. 
To bring these two “realities” into harmony is a feat, which, 
when accomplished, leaves one without the proper words. 
When the novelist lets us down—as most of them must— 
we can only consider the difficulties of this synthesis, and 
sigh with W. H. Auden (Letters from Iceland—Auden and 
MacNeice): 


Perhaps that’s why real novels are as rare 
As winter thunder or a polar bear. 


Who Wants War? 


THE PEOPLES WANT PEACE, by Elias Tobenkin. Putnam. 244 pp. 
Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


TRAVELING FROM COUNTRY TO COUNTRY, INCLUDING GERMANY, 
Italy, Russia and Japan, Mr. Tobenkin has brought back 
a firsthand report of forces that are gathering in the hamlets 
and at the cross corners, as well as in the cities of the world, 
to overthrow war. It is the story of the 90 percent of the 
people who, as President Roosevelt has said, “want peace.” 
It deals not only with the work of peace organizations 
throughout the world, but repeats what obscure workmen, 
boys in military uniform, women tilling the fields, have to 
say on this matter of war. 

Even to read about this “rising tide” of popular opinion 
is to be convinced that it cannot be held back—any more than 
can the future. It is easy, therefore, to understand how ac- 
tually seeing and talking with people in every country and 
finding them moved by the same determination to have no 
more war, led Mr. Tobenkin to be rather too hopeful as to 
their quick success. ! 

When, accepting the facts that this book sets forth, one 
tries to decide why, with all their potential power and all 
their determination, the 90 percent cannot do more, the fact 
that is borne in upon one is this: the people of the world 
are trying to push it toward peace, but there is no great 
leader focusing their efforts by directing the way. The peo- 
ples who want peace today await that leader. And yet, there 
is this ground for hope in the effectiveness of the unorgan- 
ized, separated, obscure peace forces. Any government today, 
for success in war, must be able to count on the practically 
unanimous support of its people. Insofar as they are not 
certain they can do this, governments will turn their atten- 
tion to finding some answer to world problems other than 
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JACOB 
A. RIIS 


Police Reporter, Reformer, 


Useful Citizen 


By Louise Ware 
Introduction by ALLAN NEVINS 


This is the first full-length biography of 
the man whom Theodore Roosevelt called 
“New York’s most useful citizen.” “It 
has remained for Miss Ware to write in 
full the history of Riis’s useful career, 
and to draw with completeness the linea- 
ments of the man. She has added a vivid 
portrait to the gallery of American 
humanitarians.”—Allan Nevins in his In- 
troduction. Illustrated. $3.00 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


READ 
March - April Issue 


SOCIALIST REVIEW 


Edited by HERBERT ZAM 
With especially timely contents: 


THE DRIFT TOWARDS WAR 
DEVERE ALLEN 
Imperialism Shifts the Scales 


HERBERT ZAM 
Roosevelt’s Pre-war Economy 


® 
LABOR AND POLITICS 


HARRY W. LAIDLER 
A Congressional Program for Labor 


FRANK N. TRAGER 
“The Farmer is Still Doomed” 


TRAVERS CLEMENT 
The Labor Movement in California 


Co) 
DAVID P. BERENBERG 
STUART CHASE’S NEWEST FAD 


Discussion Book Reviews 


ORDER NOW 
Single copies: 15c. Subscriptions: $1.50 for 12 issues 


SOCIALIST REVIEW 
301 W. 29 Street New York, N. Y. 
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SUBMITTED 


for Your Decision: 


Shall the United States isolate itself and 


ban trade of every sort with any warring 


nation? Or, 


Is Collective Security, requiring coopera- 


tion with other non-aggressive nations in 
all peaceful efforts to end and prevent 
wars, more likely to safeguard our security? 


ASSIVELY wishing for 

peace in a world belted by 
fascist steel is like weeping to 
raise the level of the oceans. 
We can no longer thread our 
way among the war shoals with 
a vague, conditioned neutrality 
for a rudder. To escape war, 
we musi promptly adopt. a 
positive foreign policy. 
Now, as in every grave Ameri- 
can crisis, it is for the con- 
sensus of liberal opinion to 
point the wiser way. But on 


this subject, liberal opinion is 
sharply divided. No one knows 
which of the diametrically op- 
posed courses of action the 
consensus would favor. 


And since The Nation, cele- 
brated for three-quarters of a 
century as the voice of liberal- 
ism, believes that Isolation vs. 
Collective Security is the most 
critical problem now confront- 
ing our government, it is ad- 
dressing a detailed 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


to all American liberals, to 
ascertain which course of ac- 
tion is more strongly indicated 
in the existing emergency. 


The results of this country- 


wide poll will appear in The 
Nation from week to week, be- 


ginning with the issue of 
April 2, together with  state- 
ments by prominent liberals 
and special articles by author- 
ities on world affairs. Your 
ballot is needed to make the 


poll thoroughly representative. 


ballot in while the returns are being compiled 

. .. If you also wish to read all 
the 13 issues of The Nation containing the ques- 
tionnaire returns and related discussions, simply 


_ Important: 
Mail the appended coupon-request for a copy of 
the Questionnaire today, so that you can get your 
for publication. 


enclose $1 with the coupon. 


Request for QUESTIONNAIRE 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street 


New York City 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your Isolation vs. 


Collective Security Questionnaire and Ballot. 


(CO For the en- 


closed $1 start my 13-week subscription with the April 2 issue. 
(J Enter no subscription for me.) 


war, which the people know is not the answer. They will 
then begin to educate their peoples to accept the policies that 
are necessary if war is to be avoided, with the same thor- 
oughness that they educate them for acceptance of war. 

Mr. Tobenkin has made a very valuable contribution to 
the movement for peace, for his book is bound to conyince 
its readers that their own efforts, however small, will count 
because they will be added to a movement that, made up of 
small efforts and individual convictions, approaches the 
strength necessary for success. | FLorENcE Brewer BorcKEL 
National Council for Prevention of War 


Democracy As Ideal and As Method 


THE CASE FOR DEMOCRACY, by Ordway Tead. Association Press. 
120 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Ir 1s HARD TO SAY WHETHER DEMOCRACY SUFFERS MORE FROM 
those who know what it means and want none of it or from 
those whose commitment to it is romantic and uncritical. 
Mr. Tead has put the latter group in his debt. His identif- 
cation of democracy with Christianity might not stand as 
a theological judgment, but on the ethical side he is right. 
Also his insights concerning the implications of democracy 
seem to this reviewer altogether sound. 

A democratic philosophy involves, Mr. Tead believes, three 
affirmations: that individual personality is worthful; that 
personal growth demands self-made choices, self-assumed 
responsibilities and a share in the decisions affecting one’s 
life; that there are certain structural social relationships and 
methods by which decisions are made and social participa- 
tion secured which experience shows to be superior ways of 
enriching life. Thus democracy is both a faith to be af- 
firmed and a project to be worked out. 

Liberty and equality, often regarded as irreconcilable as- 
sumptions of democracy, Mr. Tead clarifies and brings into 
harmony. The former is realized only in social experience 
and the latter means not equivalence of endowments or of 
objective performances, but the equal claim of all persons to 
those opportunities that are relevant to their capacities. 

Mr. Tead works out realistically the implications of dem- 
ocratic theory in terms of functional group relationships, 
as in collective bargaining and the code system for self- 
government in an industry under public sanction and super- 
vision. He gives approval to the consumer-cooperative move- 
ment, though with a caution as to how much may be ex- 
pected from it. He sees in the democratizing of economic 
life the only alternative to collapse. But this process re- 
quires “devotion, commitment, struggle, sacrifice.” The dis- 
cussion culminates in specific ways of effective action for the 
“democratic Christian.” 

The value of the book is enhanced by an annotated bibli- 
ography on democracy, prepared by Benson Y. Landis. 
Federal Council of Churches F. Ernest JOHNSON 


Depression’s Aftermath 


THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE ECONOMIC DEPRES- 
SION, by. Wladimir Woytinsky. International Labor Office. 364 pp. Price 
$2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


No NoTE CAN DO JUSTICE TO THIS COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF 
the social consequences of the depression. The bases of the 
study are Great Britain, Germany, France, the United States, 
Japan, and Bulgaria. These countries are chosen to make 
possible an examination of the effects of the depression in 
purely industrial, semi-industrial, and purely agricultural 
countries. For each of these countries the author examines 
what happened to industry, agriculture, commerce and trans- 
port, the movement of prices, world trade, unemployment, 
and capital. This preliminary material is then used to survey 
the effects of the changes noted upon the different social 
classes. The classes set off are: the employed population, 
farmers, middle-class, savings depositors, and capitalists. The 
book devotes 306 pages of text to the analysis of the above 
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subject and contains an additional 58 pages of basic statisti- 
cal tables. The different impacts of the depression upon in- 
dustrial and agricultural countries, and especially the vary- 
ing effect of the depression upon the various social classes, 
are of the greatest interest. But the reader who wants to 
ponder these matters had better turn to the volume itself. 
Columbia University Frank TANNENBAUM 


SHADOW OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


(Continued from page 223) 


and Bruce Bliven and of some of the representatives of the 
organized peace movement was not only politely ridiculed by 
several committee members who had come under the sway 
of Admiral William D. Leahy’s sustained performance which 
preceded it, but was garbled or omitted in the press reports. 

Whether or not blockade, assault, patrol or bluff of distant 
shores is contemplated by the administration, all these devices 
can be found between the lines of Admiral Leahy’s testimony. 
As pawns in the dangerous game of power politics more 


huge battleships may, for the moment, while still on paper, ~ 


be most efficacious. They might even scare the world into an- 
other disarmament conference. But I, for one, predict that the 
navy, given a free hand for the expression of national mighti- 
ness, will prove a Pandora’s box. Paper ships create no new 
payrolls for the alumni of Annapolis. Once built, they will 
certainly speed us on our way to trouble. Then, because no 
man in his right mind would want to risk a $70 million ship 
in battle, the big capital ships will hole up for the duration 
of the war, as almost without exception they did in the last 
war. Even the navy as a whole is not noted for finishing 
what it starts, as witness the attack on Fort Sumter in 1861 
and Vera Cruz in 1916. 

During the congressional committee hearings some of the 
navy’s suppliers demonstrated that they can carry as much 
weight on both shoulders as an admiral’s epaulets. Glenn 
Martin, for example; testified that his airplane manufactur- 
ing company at Baltimore was ready to accept contracts for 
a 250,000 pound flying boat at a price of between $6 and $7 
million, Such a plane, with a cruising radius of 11,000 miles 
carrying a bomb load of two tons, he said, could be produced 
in quantity at only $344 million apiece. But, in Mr. Martin’s 
opinion, these bombers, that could make a round trip to Asia 
without difficulty, do not compete with battleships. “I think 
it would be the height of folly not to maintain an adequate 
force of ships, including battleships,” he told the committee. 

In an important and timely volume on European arma- 
ment, The Caissons Roll (Alfred A. Knopf $2.50), Hanson 
W. Baldwin—himself a graduate of Annapolis, who happily 
turned to journalism—predicts that sea power will play a 
vital role in the next war. But, in the concluding sentence of 
his book, he writes: “Propaganda—radio, the press, motion 
pictures, word of mouth, books, lectures, the individual and 
the mass—will be a major instrument of the future totali- 
tarlan war.” 

The big navy publicity campaign is an illustration of what 
to expect. The propaganda behind long-range battleships is 
designed to affect not only the people who are expected to 
pay for them but the people in other nations. If the big 
navy’s bluff is called, remember the Maine—remember the 
Panay! And don’t forget the shadow of John Paul Jones be- 
neath which is concealed the powerful lobby of the most 
autonomous, élite and dangerously ambitious agency of this 


peaceful republic. 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


announces for 


early publication ... 


SHOULD THE AVERAGE 
AMERICAN OWN HIS HOME ? 


Should he own it—or should he rent it? Many who 
have succumbed to the honeyed words of suburban real estate 
promoters own their homes — but not the mortgage! Others, 
if they now heed the advice of Stuart Chase who analyzes 
and interprets the mortgage foreclosure statistics gathered 
by Edith Elmer Wood, will rent! For Mr. Chase shatters 
some of our fondest national folklore in a factual article that 
promises to provoke a storm of discussion among home 
owners, builders, financiers, labor leaders, city planners, and 
engineers. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE FOOD 
AND DRUG BILLS 


With tragic finality the death of 93 victims of sulfanil- 
amide solution containing diethylene glycol drove home the 
argument for strengthening the laws to protect consumers 
from dangerous or misrepresented drugs. In the third article 
of the series on “The Case for the Consumer’, Hillier 
Krieghbaum tells Survey Graphic readers what Congressional 
legislation on the food and drug bills is most likely to pass 
and by whom it is obstructed. 


VOLUNTARY INDUSTRIAL 
ARBITRATION 


Webb Waldron, who has sat at the table during many 
arbitration proceedings, discusses the new tribunal for the 
voluntary settlement of industrial disputes at the American 
Arbitration Association. He calls attention, particularly, to 
the importance of the association to inexperienced employers 
and unions hitherto without facilities for quick arbitration 
of disputes arising under their contracts. 


ARISTOTLE IN ANNAPOLIS 


On an old college campus across the street from the Naval 
Academy, a few educators are trying to demonstrate the 
vitality of the classics by applying the eternal verities to the 
problems of modern living. What this experiment signifies 
is discussed by Donald Slesinger. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 EAST 19 ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Enter my subscription for [] one year at $3 OR [J two years at $5. 
[J I enclose payment in full, OR [J I will pay in 30 days. sG 4-38 
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TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


ECONOMICAL EUROPEAN TRIPS! 


Conducted Trips: To meet your time and budget. 


Independent Trips: Planned to meet your own specifica- 
tions. é 


* Let us give you any information you need. in planning 
your vacation wherever it is to be. There is no charge 
of any kind for our services. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 


One East 57th Street New York City 
PLaza 3-2396 
PS AER OU at ASR EEN VDDD GS EASE SN he oa 
A PRIVATE MOTOR TOUR OF GREAT BRITAIN 
33 days from New York—June 16th—Rate—$631.00 


A PRIVATE MUSIC TOUR OF EUROPE 
40 days from New York—July 20th—Rate—$798.00 


For complete information and literature \apply 
BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


| COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT TOUR 


Conducted by Dr. Emanuel Stein of New York 
University and Dr. Edward Cohen 


A number of other conducted or 
independent tours 
Ask for literature 


AMALGAMATED BANK 


11 Union Square,N. Y. ALgonquin 4-1500 


BRITISH HOUSING SURVEY TOUR 
June 29 to August 2 


Valuable field-study of all types public housing projects in cities 


of England and Scotland. officials. 


Sponsored by: National Public Housing Conference, 
112 East 19th St., New York 


Leader: Helen Alfred, Executive Director. 


SOVIET vnion 


Cooperation with municipal 


The land of the NEW... 
where history is being 
made ... the largest coun- 
try in the world, with the 
most things to see. NOW 
. . . take advantage of a 
thrilling experience you 
will never forget. 


As foremost specialists in 
SOVIET TOURS, our coun- 
sel and cooperation will 
smooth the way to making 
your tour a real pleasure 
trip. WORLD TOURISTS 
also offer unexcelled tours 
and cruises to all other 
countries. 


For information apply or call: 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175 5th AVE., N. Y. C. 


TOURS & CRUISES TO MEXICO 


Algonquin 4-6656 


Educational Travel 


Many A TRAVELER, VIEWING THE WONDERS OF THE OLD Wor pb, 
has asked himself, ruefully, why he neglected to review his 
history and literature, why he didn’t give more time to art 
appreciation. The purpose of educationally planned tours, 
escorted by experts in: various fields, is to supplement mere 
book-learning with the rich firsthand experience afforded by 
European travel; at the same time making these visits to 
shrines of great human achievements, contributions to his- 
tory, literature, and the arts, of substantial and lasting value. 

The American Institute of Educational Travel, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, offers each year a varied program of 
European tours under the direction of American college 
teachers, for which credits are granted in many leading col- 
leges and universities of the country as the equivalent of cor- 
responding work done in history, literature, music, art and 
allied subjects. 

The 1938 summer program of University Tours offered by 
the institute exhibits a wide variety of interests for the stu- 
dent as well as for the layman—ranging from European 
survey-tours which enrich the general cultural background to 
highly specialized itineraries in pursuit of a definite objective. 
Taking this latter group in chronological order, it includes: 


1. A “Garden Tour” under the leadership of Nelson M. 


Wells, eminent American landscape architect. Special arrange- | 


ments will be made to visit small private gardens enroute 
through England, Holland, Belgium and France; Kew Gar- 
dens at London, botanical gardens at Heemstede, near Am- 
sterdam, and Brussels and Paris. 

2. “American Shrines Abroad,” led by Dr. Guy E. Snave- 
ly, well-known student of American history. This fifty-five- 
day trip through England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and France will make vivid America’s colonial history by 
visits to birthplaces, homes and environs of the early settlers; 
following the most scenic routes by motor and including, be- 
sides, general sightseeing that is all-inclusive in character. 

3. An “Architectural Tour of Northern Europe” under the 
direction of Professor B. Kenneth Johnstone, Prix de Rome 
winner and head of the department of architecture at Penn- 
sylvania State College. Visiting France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, Sweden and England, this tour will trace 
the background and development from ancient masterpieces 
of architecture to the highest and freest development in mod- 
ern structure—with examples including various special hous- 
ing problems. 

4. A “French Study Tour” led by Dr. Ernest G. Atkin of 
the University of Florida, author of many French texts, The 
trip will include a four weeks’ residence at Tours, studying 
at the summer branch of the University of Poitiers; two 
weeks of travel in western and southern France, and finally 
a week in Paris, visiting its chief museums and galleries and 
attractive suburbs. . 

5. A “Book Lovers’ Tour,” under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Edwin Osgood Grover, holder of the unique chair, 
“Professor of Books,” at Rollins College and widely known 
as an author, editor, publisher, printer and collector. 

6. A “European Dance Tour” of England, Scotland and 
France, under the guidance of Vitalis L. Chalif, B.A., L.L.B. 
and Gloria Gehlen Chalif. This trip, arranged by Louis H. 
Chalif, is designed for professional dance teachers, students 
of the professional dance and physical education instructors 
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in schools and colleges, and will include study with some of 
the best European masters. 

7. A “British Highways and Byways” Literary Tour by 
motor under the direction of Professor Charles L. Swift of 
Dickinson College, a widely experienced European traveler. 

8. A “Music Pilgrimage” covering seven countries, under 
the leadership of Dr. Franklin Dunham, lecturer and teacher 
of music in various colleges, and now in charge of all educa- 
tional activities for the National Broadcasting Company. 

9. “Art and Art Appreciation,” visiting England, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and France, with many “offthe- 
beaten-path” features, under the direction of Professor Philip 
D’Andrea, native of Italy, graduate of the National Academy 
of Design, Pratt Institute and the University of Rome, who is 
- now professor of art in City College, New York City. 

10. An “Epicurean Tour of France” under the leadership 
of Louise C. Struve, head of the division of home economics 
at the University of California and an outstanding woman in 
her profession, dietetics. 


England Invites You 


THERE HAS BEEN IN ENGLAND FOR MANY YEARS AN ORGANIZA- 
tion called the Holiday Fellowship Association. It has for its 


objects: to organize holiday making; to provide for the’ 


healthy enjoyment of leisure; to encourage the love of the 
open air; and to promote social and international friendship. 
It is cooperative. 

In the course of years the fellowship has acquired attractive 
houses, converted mills and hut-like structures situated in the 
beauty spots of the country, and has made them into holiday 
houses to which come young people of both sexes, students, 
teachers, business men, stenographers and college people, who, 
for a modest sum, (about $14 a week) can get a taste of that 
wholesome outdoor life and social intercourse which gives 
them renewed health, pleasant memories and new friends. 
The plan is for a guest to stay a week, which gives oppor- 
tunities for them to see all the places of interest in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. ~ 

Expeditions are arranged for most days under competent 
guides; there is a good deal of walking, some motoring, 
lunch is usually eaten by the roadside or in a cottage en route 
to some point of interest, and dinner is served in the evening. 
The after-dinner hours are devoted to dancing, charades, lec- 
tures and games of all sorts. The food is good, and the accom- 
modation, while adequate, is by no means luxurious. Sim- 
plicity is the keynote of the whole movement. Many centers 
take care of more than a hundred people at a time. The hosts 
and hostesses are usually young university students who en- 
joy this method of spending their vacation. 

Through an American woman who has spent her vacations 
at some of the centers, they have recently sent a cordial invi- 
tation to Americans to make use of their resources. A plan is 
in the making by which students, teachers and young busi- 
ness people may go to Europe at a moderate cost and with 
the assurance that, if they make use of the fellowship, they 
will be in quiet surroundings, shown the points of interest 
and share with English holiday makers the advantages of 
friendly intercourse. 

Dean Harold B. Speight, Swarthmore College, endorses the 
work of the fellowship in the following words: 

“The opportunity now offered to Americans of joining 
these groups should be of special interest to those who wish 
to avoid tourist routes and artificial conditions and to meet 
people who represent a cross-section of British life. I am glad 
to endorse this enterprise heartily because I can speak out of 
an intimate knowledge of the fellowship and many of its 
leaders. I can foresee a great future for the movement to put 
the great resources of the fellowship at the disposal of young 
men and women from the United States.” 

Inquiries addressed to Miss Emily Bax, the Women’s 
City Club, 20 West 51 Street, New York, will bring full 


particulars. 
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Social Work SEMINAR 


Directed by MARION HATHWAY, University of Pittsburgh 


Eye-witness travel study of problems and techniques of social 
work abroad — including Unemployment — Cooperatives — 
Delinquency — Child Welfare — and other developments. 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
SCANDINAVIA, BRITISH ISLES 


Sail Queen Mary 


idee f oun 62 Day Program — $569 
Return Samaria Includes all costs — 3rd cee cee 
M th AX ms available for 
; 'SEFT. Sth Euros Moston, Peet Tndies: South 
Write now for Folder Monericat 
SS Educational Travel Institute, Inc. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


\ ree ENJOY SPECIAL PRIVILEGES IN 
* * 
RUSSIA This Summer 
With Dr. Jerome Davis, Pres., Am. Fed. of Teachers : 
SEE, know Russia face to face—15 
, cities Black Sea to the Baltic. Also 
peeks . Poland, Denmark, and Sweden. 
1 of 8 Exciting Study Tours in 
A non-profit Founda- : 
ene Rveeeiioliaendde Europe. For complete details — 
enrichment to the sat- Write to Box J-16. 
isfactions of travel. 
BUREAY 
Ask for Tour-Table OF UNIVERSITY d 
of 68 Tours. TravekL 
* NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS * 


Thinking of a Trip for Your EASTER VACATION? 


May we suggest CRUISES to 
Nassau Porto Rico Havana 

Or Deluxe MOTOR TRIPS to 
The Great Smokies Charleston Florida New Orleans 


Complete European Itineraries Furnished on Request 


FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue Telephone MU. 2-8390 New York 


MEXICO 


Shorter or longer independent trips arranged to Mexico, California and 
any other part of the world at extremely low rates. 


West Indies 


Bermuda 


18 days - $200 


including round trip steamer 
hotel, all meals, sightseeing 


Write or call for information — no obligation. 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL SERVICE 


55 West 42nd St., Suite 1320 LOngacre 5-6136-7 New York, N. Y. 


GOING PLACES? 


We recommend for your consideration the 
announcements of travel agencies to be found 


in this issue of Survey Graphic. 


Write them direct telling of your plans 


and they will gladly offer suggestions and 


information. 


mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 


Special Tnain to Seattle 


for National Conference of Social Workers 


® Leaving New York June 22; Chicago 
June 23. Via the Burlington water-level 
route between Chicago and St. Paul, 
thence over the Great Northern with 


stopover at Glacier National Park. 


Write for full details including informa- 
tion on return routings via Yellowstone, 
Colorado, Black Hills and Dude Ranches 


without additional fare. 


M. J. FOX 
District Passenger Agent 
500 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Ss. J. OWENS 
General Agent 
179 W. Jackson 


‘ 


THE NATIONAL PARK LINE 


Burlington 
Route 


Chicago 


TRAVEL VENTURES 
of Distinetion 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just tours. Tour in 
the Wake of History led by Harry Elmer Barnes; Augustan 
Pilgrimage with Aegean Cruise. Tours of interest to Physicists, 
Chemists, Nature Lovers, Camera Fans, Art Lovers, Botanists. 
Other specialist’s tours include English Literature, Commercial 
Education, Natural History, Dance Instruction, Radio Broadcasting, 
Music Festivals, Adult Education. Tours in Scandinavia, South 
America, National Parks and Alaska; motor tours in Britain. Also 
General and Survey Tours from $345. Nationally known leaders 
include Reinald Werrenrath, Harry Franck, Strickland Gillilan, 
Worthington Hollyday, Fred Atkins Moore, H. E. Barnes, etc. 
Write us about your interests. 


Send for Booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK 


MASS. 


- CHRISTODORA 
| HOUSE 


601 EAST 9TH STREET 
New York 


(A residence for men and women) 


————_—_<-e_____. 


Professional people, social work- 
ers, teachers, artists, students, find 
Christodora particularly attractive 
and desirable. 
~~ ~—- eo __ 


Large light rooms with complete service—$7 up weekly, 
Meals optional. Write or telephone ALgonquin 4-8400. 


“THIS BILL BEARS WATCHING” 


(Continued from page 232) 


This interpretation of present economic controls is in line 
with the latest economic theories as expounded in two recent 
books. Monopolistic Competition, by E. H. Chamberlain from 
Harvard’s scholarly cloisters, sets forth a full theoretical basis 
for prices as determined by corporations; and another, Decline 
of Competition, by Arthur R. Burns of Columbia University, 
through examination of actual findings of many industries, 
supports Chamberlain’s views. Sponsors of the bill claim the 
individual entrepreneur is an almost extinct species since the 
American dream of ample opportunity almost entirely van- 
ished with the closing of the frontier. Only 10 percent of all 
Americans gainfully employed, they remind you, now own 
their own business. And of that number, they continue, near- 
ly 75 percent are farmers without a single “hired hand” and 
another 3 percent are retail merchants many of whom are on 
the way to becoming managers or clerks for chain stores. The 
bill’s supporters see 200 giant corporations controlling 50 per- 
cent of our commodity production, able to “set” or peg prices, 
“administer” them (in the words of Gardiner C. Means); with 
the result that even in a debacle like Black October ’29, the 
decrease in purchasing power is not translated into lower 
prices, as in the earlier stages of capitalism, but rather is 
translated into reduced production. In practice, they say, this 
means that the body politic gets a hard right to the chin 
while the attempt is made to preserve the holdings of our 
owning few at all hazards; means that the present dispensa- 
tion of corporation controls, monopolies and holding compa- 
nies with their “fixed and inflexible” prices tend to prevent 
us, as a nation, from taking full advantage of our natural 
resources, man-power, technical knowledge and equipment 
and putting them to work producing goods and services that 
will raise the living standards of the entire population. From 
this, of course, it is but a short step to the underlying idea of 
the industrial expansion bill that ‘since our (existing) eco- 
nomic system has shown its inability to produce enough to 
go around, it must be superseded by a planned and integra- 
ted economy that will do that.and more. The bill’s champions 
claim, moreover, that neither business nor agriculture nor 
labor are up to planning in the interests of the general wel- 
fare. Government, they conclude, must therefore lead the way. 

In structure, the industrial expansion bill, once put into 
operation, would resemble the authoritarian state, whether 
fascist or communist, to an alarming extent. In the final 
analysis, under the bill’s provisions, control over our economy 
is to be vested in the hands of government officials. In Rus- 
sia, Italy and Germany, managed production and managed 
prices coincide with managed opinions and managed morals. 
We have in the United States the strength and flexibility that 
derive from our two-party traditions, our methods of suf- 
frage, our division of government into the dual sovereignty 
of federal and state authority, and their further division into 
executive, legislative and judicial branches. Even so, would 
the philosophy and practices of this kind of a democracy be 
able to withstand the impact of the collectivist controls en- 
visaged by the industrial expansion bill since the economic 
arrangements of any nation in the long run determine its 
social mores and political modes? 

The bill arouses as many doubts as it seeks to allay. The 
difficulties of putting it into effect, granting its efficacy and 
merit for the sake of argument, are positively benumbing. A 
good many of the beneficiaries of ownership, both big and 
small, would out of sheer habit resist any effective restrictions 
or revisions placed upon their pursuit of private profit. The 
attempt to carry out the bill’s provisions would cause Big 
Business to clash with Little Independents for a proportion- 
ally greater share of annual production. In balancing regional 
aspects, different sections of the country might each try to 
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get the best bargain for itself. Certain concerns would likely 
indulge in some fancy bookkeeping to hide or distort the 
facts of their profits. Political interference and pressures might 
well make mincemeat out of the most beautifully plotted 
graphs and charts. Graft, corruption, favoritism might result 
in reviving moribund coal mines, obsolete saw mills, inefficient 
shirt factories or building new houses where none were 
needed. 

It would reach into and alter every phase of American 
economic life. Take, for example, trade unions which, after 
the bill were in effect for a few years, would have a greatly 
different function from that they now exercise. Today unions 
are organized to obtain higher wages, shorter hours and 
better work conditions for their members. Yet the bill, in its 
application, would change the union local’s emphasis from 
fighting solely for a bigger share of profits and the like to 
also trying to augment output to gain its “just” share of the 
goods assigned to the factory where its members worked. 
From the standpoint of the workers this might be for the 
better or the worse. But union leadership would demand more 
economic vision and statesmanship than it does now, and put 
less of a premium on pure organizational and fighting ability. 


And what applies to them would apply all along the line to , 


changes that would be made from introducing new inven- 
tions like the mechanical cotton-picker to setting new styles 
in women’s furs. 

Since people are still people, the task of gathering a per- 
sonnel able and incorruptible enough to administer the bill’s 
provisions is quite as much a compliment to its authors’ faith 
in national integrity, genius and efficiency as it is any high 
probability. 


The Experimental Nature of Economic Planning 


DesPiTE THE CONFIDENCE OF THE BILL’s FRIENDS THAT IF IT 
failed to work it could readily be scrapped, their logic seems 
dubious to its critics. Once set up and wheeling along, it 
would probably be well-nigh impossible to dismantle the 
immensely elaborate and delicately adjusted machinery that 
the bill in practice would demand. On the one hand, the 
whole apparatus, of course, might fall of its own weight into 
indescribable chaos since regulation feeds on itself; and the 
more complex and intricate the things you regulate the more 
you have to keep on regulating. On the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the innumerable commissions, agencies, and bureaus 
necessary for the proposed Industrial Expansion Administra- 
tion might try to perpetuate themselves in office to enjoy 
the prerogatives of the vast power that would be theirs. And 
this kind of political bureaucracy might well “freeze” itself 
into a ruling caste that might try to exterminate any oppo- 
sition political party. Under this kind of dispensation the 
role of political parties themselves, of course, is likely to be- 
come merely ornamental like that of the electoral college. 
If economic conflicts are to be once and for all resolved by 
sumptuary law what else is there to vote about? 

But wait a minute, urge the bill’s friends, we already have 
in this country an “authoritarian collectivism” except that 
today the authority is centered in the hands of banking and 
industrial groups who, by their control of key industries, 
dominate American business. To safeguard corporate profits 
they often are compelled, despite the best intentions, to re- 
strict output and shut down plants even though people still 
desperately need the goods and employment that such plants 
make possible. All the industrial expansion bill proposes, its 
proponents claim, is that this sort of obstruction to the fuller 
release of our productive ability shall be removed by a cen- 
tral government-sponsored plan—a plan which provides for 
cartel and individual enterpriser alike the predictable market 
of a “rationally designed supply and demand equation” in 
place of the “uncertain” market which now prevails, 

Or, as Dr. Ezekiel himself puts it: 

“After all, under the industrial expansion bill the controls 
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@ Students of human affairs have found that, in recent years, 
their travel map of Europe has changed. Almost half the Con- 
tinent is the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which daily assumes 
a larger role on the stage of history. 


In consonance with this: (1) travel facilities and conveniences have 
constantly improved and been extended throughout the U.S.S.R. 
(2) all important Soviet places of interest are easily reached by 
fast train, boat and air connections with more western European 
centers. New hotels, more sightseeing cars, augmented staffs of 
guide-interpreters and improved rail services constitute a standing 
invitation to see at first hand the social, economic and cultura 
changes being wrought in the world’s largest country and to enjoy 
the thrills of off-the-beaten-path travel in a land replete with un- 
usual panoramas and treasures of art and history. 


High points of the current travel season are the All-Union Agri- 
cultural Exposition opening in Moscow August 1 and the Sixth 
Annual Moscow Theatre Festival September 1 to 10. 


Intourist has prepared a large colored tourist map of 
the Soviet Union showing many itineraries based on 
daily travel rates of $5 third class, $8 tourist and $15 
first including meals, hotels, all transportation on 
tour, sightseeing by car, and guide-interpreters. 
Only travel incidentals, such as cigarettes and bever- 
ages are purchased at the regular exchange rate of 
five roubles to the dollar. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Write Intourist for the map and illustrated booklet No. SG-4. 


INTOURIST, INc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
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See aS as ‘ 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
en route to SEATTLE 


The Delegate’s Special Train will leave 
Chicago on June 23rd at 7:30 P.M. 
It will operate over the Burlington 
Route to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
From there it will proceed over the 
route of Great Northern Railway’s Em- 
pire Builder to Glacier National Park. 
After a one-day tour in the Park, you 
go on to Seattle. The cost is low. 
Write for details. 


ae 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
M.M.HUBBERT | 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E. H. MOOT 
General Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
212 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Let 
OTHER AMERICAS 


answer your vacation questions 


(Where? When? How? How much?) 


For independent or escorted travel in 


MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE WEST INDIES 


California and the Southwest 


Consult 


OTHER AMERICAS 


Specialists in American Travel 


19 East 48th Street New York City 
Wickersham 2-7959 


Write for descriptive booklet of the 


OPEN ROAD — OTHER AMERICAS Mexico Trip 
under the leadership of Julien Bryan 
July 14 - - August 23 


would be both democratic and decentralized. Congress—rep- 
resenting the people—can set up the administration for the 
bill—and scrap it. It has no powers except those delegated to 
it by the people themselves through their duly elected rep- 
resentatives. Each industry authority, too, is chosen by the 
industry itself with management selecting its own people and 
labor doing the same. Besides, instead of centering all ad- 
ministration here in Washington, we propose that the au- 
thority for each industry be located in its natural headquar- 
ters—with branches in other important centers. Clothing 
might be located in New York, for example, steel in Pitts- 
burgh, shoes in St. Louis—so that it would be easier for the 
authority personnel to keep in close touch with the heads of 
the main concerns and trade union officials. The thought is 
to avoid any top-heavy over-centralized bureaucracy that 
would impose plans from above. . . . What we're aiming at 
is a federation of industries each of which, within the coor- 
dinated general plan, has a virtually complete self-determi- 


nation and autonomy. . . . The administration in Washing- 
ton would furnish only the minimum of supervision . . . to 
keep the separate programs in line with each other . . . and 

” 


to see to it that buying power would balance production. ... 

Yet the gear and tackle of our whole economy would un- 
questionably be centralized in the federal government to an 
extent hitherto hardly dreamed of. And would not this very 
apotheosis of centralizing almost inevitably lead to the idea 
of the omni-competent state and that in turn to its corollary: 
a dictatorship that could abolish all self-government as “inefh- 
cient” and “wasteful,” and “unwieldy”? 

Yet the bill’s defenders protest that our democracy has in 
large measure survived the perils of the collectivism inherent 
in our giant corporations which form the hub of the system 
we somewhat inaccurately describe as capitalism. They declare 
that democracy, under the collectivism of the industrial ex- 
pansion bill, would not only survive but also would wax fat 
and prosper since the economic base for individual liberty 
would be considerably widened by giving a job and steady 
income to all who are able to work. 


NO DEFENSE FOR ANY OF US 


(Continued from page 202) 


suit. North Carolina was the first, also, to give Negro phy- 
sicians the opportunity to serve as interns in the State Sana- 
torium for Tuberculosis where Negroes were cared for. 
Since then, Georgia, Kentucky, Florida, Texas and Maryland 
have done likewise. Of the sixty Negro nurses who have been 
given postgraduate courses in public health on scholarships 
paid from social security funds, North Carolina again leads 
the list of southern states with nine. 

It is perfectly obvious to any informed person that tubercu- 
losis can not be treated successfully without sanatorium beds 
and specialists skilful enough to utilize pneumothorax and 
other surgical aids to treatment which have been highly 
developed in the last’ several years. Moreover, it is an 
adage among experts that the first lesion must be seen not 
heard; seen with the X-ray, not heard through the stethoscope. 
Without ready access to X-ray, cases cannot be found early 
enough for cure. Public health nurses are essential to ferret 
out suspected cases, to trace contacts and bring them in for 
examination, to supervise arrested cases and make sure that 
they do not relapse. 


Linking the Syphilis and Tuberculosis Campaigns 


THE NEEDS OF SYPHILIS PREVENTION ARE SIMILAR IN TYPE BUT 
differ in technique. We must find cases early and bring them 
in for treatment to clinics or private physicians, skilled and 
completely equipped for the job. We need hospital beds for 
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acutely infectious cases—most hospitals will not now receive 
them. We need laboratories for a precise diagnosis and for 
dependable checking on treatment. We need public health 
nurses to help find patients, to help follow up, to help keep 
them under treatment, or the syphilis epidemics will continue 
to spread. 

It is of urgent public health importance that tools of this 
kind and type should be provided for doctors of all races. Ex- 
cept in a few cities and states, white doctors have little enough 
to help them for the average patient who cannot pay for the 
complicated accessories of medicine. There are vast rural 
areas where intelligent, well-trained physicians struggle to 
give good modern medical service to patients who are per- 
fectly willing to pay what little they have; yet the doctor 
must do it with facilities not much greater than those of 
his grandfather who could carry all known medical and 
surgical equipment in saddle bags. 

But the fact might as well be faced, that however poor the 
tools or however scanty the facilities the white doctor has 
to work with, the Negro doctor has less, or nothing. Ex- 
cept in the largest cities, there is not even a hospital where 
he may take patients. For example, until Flint-Goodridge 
Hospital was built with the help of the General Education 
Board and the Rosenwald Fund, there was not a single 
decently equipped hospital in New Orleans where a Negro 
surgeon, no matter how skilful, could take his own Negro 
patient for an appendicitis operation. The attending staff of 
Flint-Goodridge Hospital is both white and colored, ap- 
parently working together on terms of mutual professional 
respect and amity. As fast as Negro physicians are qualified 
in the specialties, they are appointed in charge of the clinical 
services. 

New Orleans, however, is the exception, not the rule. Flint- 
Goodridge with its hundred beds is the only modern hospital 
in Louisiana where Negroes may practice. Yet Louisiana 
has a colored population of 776,326. In Mississippi with its 
1,009,718 Negroes, there are no hospitals where the Negro 
doctor may work. None in Alabama except at Tuskegee, 
where there is a small hospital primarily intended for students 
of the institute. Atlanta, Ga., has two one-man private hos- 
pitals of about twenty beds apiece; they are far from ade- 
quate. Rosenwald helped modernize and equip a hospital in 
Savannah, but although good Negro doctors and nurses 
donate most of the service, half the beds are empty because 
so many patients needing care are unable to buy it at private 
hospital rates. 

The Carolinas, and especially North Carolina, fare some- 
what better because of the Duke Endowment through which 
a hospital is allowed a dollar a day for care given to the 
Negro poor. The Duke and Rosenwald philanthropies have 
joined hands to place well-equipped Negro hospitals at 
Charlotte, Raleigh and Greensboro, N. C.; Sumter and Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

The health officer of a large northern industrial city once 
sent in a hurry for a colored friend of mine who is an 
authority on tuberculosis. The health officer said, “Accord- 
ing to these last figures we have the highest Negro death 
rate from tuberculosis of any city in the country. What shall 
I do? How do you go about organizing a tuberculosis con- 
trol program among Negroes?” 

The question, of course, could be answered only by an- 
other question, “How do you go about organizing tubercu- 
losis control?” Like syphilis, tuberculosis must be found 
early when it is easy to cure; that is the only known medical 
means which will prevent a chain of new cases arising from 
each active case. 

Like syphilis, tuberculosis is spread from person to person 
by intimate contact. New cases must be looked for among 
the family and intimate associates of those who are sick. 
Both diseases, at the best, require long and skilful treatment 
and a long period of supervision to guard against relapses 
even when treatment seems to have been successful. But the 
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IN EUROPE - MEXICO 
THE SOVIET UNION 


You will see more than 
tourist sights with 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Small travel groups recruited from the profes- 

sions—authoritative leaders assisted by cultured 

native guides—social contact with people of 
each country. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE SOVIET UNION, under 
leadership of Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. 5 weeks of 
study and observation in principal cities and health 
resorts. Programmed with cooperation of Peoples 
Commissariat of Health. Sailing June 11. Back Aug. 12. 

PUBLIC HOUSING IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 
under leadership of Miss Helen Alfred. Auspices 


National Public Housing Conference. Sailing June 29. 
Back Aug. 2. 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under leadership of 


Prof. Hartley W. Cross. Cities and countryside in- 
cluding Norway’s fjords and mountains. Study of 
cooperatives and folk schools. Sailing July 1. Back 
Aug. 29. 

ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION and GERMANY, 
under leadership of Prof. Goodwin Watson. A con- 
trasting study of the psychology of social change. 
Sailing June 29. Back Sept. 2. 

MEXICO, under leadership of Julien Bryan. More than 
a month in the cities and native villages. Sailing July 


14, Back Aug. 23. 


For rates and descriptive circulars 
on these and 20 other trips address: 


8 W. 40th ST. 
NEW YORK 


EURO 
50 DAYS — JULY 9 - AUGUST 28 — $497 
LEADERSHIP—DR. HUBERT PHILLIPS 


Visiting: France — Austria — Germany — Czechoslovakia — Swede 
Denmark — England. With third-class ocean passage on MV BRITAN 


Write for Tour G.6 
POCONO STUDY TOURS INC, 
A Cooperative Travel Bureau 
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Once in a While 
comes such opportunity . -- 


A meeting combining the best. . 
ahotels:2e.5. 


. vacation possibilities. 


. in program 
. meeting facilities . cool-comfort 


- scenery . . 


It happens this year with the 


65th Annual Meeting 
National Conference 
of Social Work 

and Associate Groups 


June 26 - July 2 
Seattle, Wash. 


Only three times before has the National Con- 
ference of Social Work met on the Pacific Coast. 
Such an occasion as this fourth visit commands 
your attention. Big things in social welfare are 
happening in the West. Now comes your oppor- 
tunity to see and hear first-hand. 


Why don't you plan to combine your vacation 
with your trip to the Annual Meeting? The scenery 
is glorious. The Summer weather is delightful. 
Transportation facilities are excellent. (Check up 


on the low railroad rates in the West). 


Check up on the first-rate program, too. Copies 
of the April Conference Bulletin containing the 
complete preliminary program soon will be avail- 
able. Use the blank printed below. 


ee SER ISDE EES PE SE ST EE > ES 
National Conference of Social Work, 
82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the April Conference Bulletin 
containing the preliminary program of the 65th Annual 
Meeting in Seattle. 


most reasonable and self-sacrificing private physician, of 
whom fortunately there are many—unless the costly tools 


for such work are put in his hands—is unable to provide ~ 
modern treatment at a price which can be paid by a patient ~ 
in average circumstances. When such treatment is not avail- ” 


able, both diseases spread. For this reason we have a great 


plethora of tuberculosis and syphilis alike among the majority — 


of our population which has less than average income. 


The People Want to Help the Doctors 


THESE FACTS ARE NOT NEW. EvERYONE HAVING EVEN A CASUAL — 
acquaintance with the public health in this country has © 
known them for years. The facts are not controversial. No _ 


matter how drastic the differences of opinion as to why the 
situation exists, everyone confesses that it does exist. The 


colored races of the United States—twelve million of whom — 


5 jd SRNR SONALI 


are Negroes—suffer more grievously from tuberculosis and © 


syphilis than do the white races. Though a few states and — 
cities have made a gallant beginning, not nearly enough ~ 
is done anywhere among any races in this country to con- © 


trol and exterminate these diseases. Less is done for the 
Negro than for any race, and less intelligence is directed to 
helping him to help himself. 

Although the facts are not new, there is a new idea abroad 
that something is going to be done about them; not some 
day, but today. Interestingly enough, the idea is advanced 
as frequently by solid, unsentimental citizens as by profes- 
sional health and welfare workers. The polls of the Ameri- 


can Institute of Public Opinion have thrown a new light on 


the people’s thinking in this respect. Several surveys on 
syphilis control, according to Director George Gallup, indi- 


cate “by majorities of 9 to 1 a willingness to authorize almost — 
any public program which gives a reasonable promise of 


helping to stamp out this particular disease.” A recent test 


indicated a comparable willingness among voters to support — 


measures to cut down maternal and infant deaths. The idea 


of preventing disease, instead of enduring it as inevitable, is ~ 


beginning to seep through from the voter to his duly elected 
Representatives and Senators. For example, the last Con- 
gress, without a dissenting vote, passed a measure to establish 
federal leadership in cancer’ research. 


Slowly but unmistakably, the mind of the American © 


people is turning toward a decision to put our public health 
knowledge to work. Haltingly as yet, but with gathering as- 
surance they are beginning to say, as President Roosevelt said 
six years ago when he was still governor of New York, that 
“there is no reason for tuberculosis to be twice as prevalent 
in some counties as in others...or for those citizens of the 
lower economic rank to suffer a higher deathrate from prac- 
tically all causes.” 

There still are those who think that because the problem 
is huge, it is hopeless. On the contrary, tuberculosis and 
syphilis respond readily to any intelligent effort against them. 
Sporadic and uncoordinated as has been the effort against it, 
North and South, the deathrate from tuberculosis, even among 
Negroes, has fallen from 447.7 per hundred thousand in 
1910 to less than 150 at the present time. Although from the 
treatment point of view, the Rosenwald demonstrations in 
syphilis control were no more than a gesture, nevertheless six 
years after they were finished, in every community where the 
rate has been rechecked, the rates are down. Spending money 
for this purpose is not pouring sand down a rat hole. Every 
honest effort is productive. 

On the campus of Tuskegee Institute, famed school for 
Negroes in central Alabama, stands a beautiful and dignified 
memorial to its founder, Booker T. Washington. On one 
side of the memorial are carved his words to his own people: 
“There is no defense or security for any of us except in the 
highest intelligence and development of all.” I know this to 
be true in public health, particularly as regards tuberculosis 
and syphilis from which the underprivileged, both Negro 
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and white, perish miserably and needlessly. There is no de- 
fense for any of us, no strata of society so remote or so 
protected as to be safe from this deep reservoir of death. 


Health—As Buried Treasure for the Nation 


[ HAVE DEFINITE THEORIES ABOUT HOW TO LIFT FROM THE 
Negro some of the economic and other handicaps which, 
together with the fact that his tuberculosis and syphilis were 
acquired from us, rather recently as evolution goes, has made 
these diseases more prevalent among his race than among the 
general population. It seems perfectly clear, for example, 
that an increase in buying power to the point where all, 
instead of a few among the twelve million, might obtain 
the necessities for decent living, would open up now dor- 
mant markets to our manufacturers. It seems reasonable to 
believe that a better educational regime would enable the 
Negro as an individual to make more profitable use of what 
jobs and opportunities there are and to share in improving 
his own environment. It requires no flight of the imagina- 
tion to suggest that a substantial contribution to the amica- 
bility of present and future race relations in this country 
might lie in the opening up of trades and professions to the 
Negro qualified by training and character. No intelligent 
man or woman is content without the chance to attain self- 
sufficiency and to taste the fruits of personal achievement. 

The desirability of those and many other things seem self- 
evident to those who cast a thoughtful eye toward the future. 
The ways and means of working them out are difficult but 
definitely possible. But the fact remains that I am a doctor. 
My specialty is public health, the mass control of disease by 
protection of the individual. J am a layman as regards eco- 
nomics, education and sociology. In public health, however, 
the evidence as to what we should do seems complete, whether 
to layman or doctor. Neither vocational opportunity, nor 
education, nor better income—important and urgent as they 
are—will mean lasting benefit to a sick man or woman. 
The Negro can not climb over the barriers to his competency 
unless he is physically sound to begin with. Unless he is 
given the opportunity for health, he can take profitable ad- 
vantage of no other opportunity. Not as a matter of charity 
but as the expression of justice and wisdom for all races 
concerned, public health must be the base line of effort— 
the point of departure for all successful programs of educa- 
tional and economic improvement. 

What we need to do is as simple as it is significant. Every 
citizen, North and South, colored and white, rich and poor, 
has an inalienable right to his citizen’s share of health pro- 
tection. Because it is only within the last generation that 
science has given us the tools and the methods of providing 
health protection, citizens just now are beginning to be 
aware that the right to it is theirs if they choose to-assert 
it, and that to establish this right is basic to all other pro- 
grams for their welfare. 


To po THIS JOB PROPERLY MEANS THAT PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
agencies must work side by side. As the visiting nurse as- 
sociation and the private practitioners of medicine do more, 
the public health nurse and the public health officer have 
less to do. The Negro nurse and doctor have almost been 
left out of this picture, to our cost. It has been uphill work 
for the ablest among them to get good professional training 
and to find a place to use that training either in private 
practice or in the great work of prevention that must be done 
among their people. Yet they are sorely needed for education, 
leadership and care of their tenth of the population. 

And finally, it is time for all of us to be realistic about 
disease and the job. It has happened in the past that well- 
meaning persons have spoken publicly and with feeling, as I 
have spoken, about the vast excess of preventable disease, es- 
pecially tuberculosis and syphilis, among Negroes. Instead 
of helping the situation, the result has been that perfectly 
healthy and harmless persons have lost their jobs because the 
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Some Spring “Relief” 
for Mrs. Mulaki 


YOU tell her it’s Spring. You point to the windows—the 
floors—the linens—and say it’s time for a good clean-up. 

But Mrs. Mulaki doesn’t spark. She’s tired. She isn’t 
looking for more work—she wants more relief. 

And that’s when it pays to remember Fels-Naptha Soap. 
For Fels-Naptha saves hard rubbing and scrubbing. Its 
richer, golden soap and lots of naptha hurry out dirt—even 
in cool water. Tell Mrs. Mulaki about it and you'll find her 
more willing to clean up for spring and all through the year. 

For a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, write Fels & Co., 


wo Philadelphia, Pa., mentioning Survey Graphic. 
fs FELS-NAPTHA 


AIRPLANE ARE YOU 
_——— AIR-MINDED? 


E you would like to “fly through the air 
with the greatest of ease” to Seattle and 
the 65th National Conference of Social 
Work, write for information to the 


Travel Department, Survey Graphic 


A homelike hotel convenient to theatres, business and 


shopping districts . . . yet in a quiet, secluded 
neighborhood. 


HOTEL GRAMERCY PARK 
52 Gramercy Park North New York City 


Attractive Residential Apartments 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Sol Levitan: A Case Study in Political 
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Propaganda in the Schools — Do the 
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Attitudes of Economic Groups 
A. Kornhauser 


Sugar and Public Opinion...... John Dalton 


Newspaper Ownership of Radio Stations, 
For: A. H. Kirchhofer 
Against: Otha D. Wearin 


Administration of the Social Gospel 
L. A. Dexter 


OTHER ARTICLES 
REVIEWS : BIBLIOGRAPHY 


192 pages of factual and interpretive material 
drawn from the fields of scholarship, govern- 
ment, business, advertising, radio, motion 
pictures. 


Subscriptions: 2 years $7, 1 year $4 


Staff: DeWitt Clinton Poole, Harwood L. Childs, 
Harold D. Lasswell, Hadley Cantril, E. Pendleton 
Herring, O. W. Riegel. 


employer was afraid of them, and another coil has been added 
to the vicious spiral of poverty, dependency, delinquency, and ~ 
increasingly more disease. 

Whether one employs a part time cleaning woman or a © 
factory full of skilled mechanics, the principles. of health 
protection are the same. It is worthwhile for all employes 
to have a health examination, especially domestic employes, 
for many of them come from underprivileged homes with 
a high rate of sickness from all causes. The Irish long have 
been known to have a high rate of tuberculosis; so do the ~ 
Jewish garment makers; so do the Anglo-Saxon loom-tenders 
in the southern textile mills. So does any other race or group 
or class, including the Negro, which has had unhealthful 
working and living conditions and little medical care or 
public health supervision. No person with an active case of 
tuberculosis should work, of course; but it is a crime against 
the community to discharge such a person from a job with- 
out arranging with the health or welfare officer for proper 
care of the case. From the point of view of syphilis, the 
safest of all employes is the one under the chemical quaran- 
tine of good, continuous medical treatment. The risk to a 
family employing such a person as a maid, for example, is far 
less than that of hiring any other person whatever, unex- 
amined and perhaps infectious. Also, a thought should be 
given as to whether or not the servant is endangered by the 
possibly infectious employing family. 

In the seventy-odd years since slavery, which was pure 
barbarism, a large proportion of the Negro race has swept 
forward to a point beyond that attained by many European 
tribes in the first five hundred years past barbarism. Negroes 
have carried the heaviest burdens of our civilization. They 
have been the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 
Also, they have contributed more to American music and 
drama than any but the Jews; more to dancing and to folk 
literature than any race on this continent. What they have 
done, they have done in the face of almost insuperable handi- 
caps, physical and economic. It is my firm belief that if we 
do for them and ourselves the few simple things we know 
how to do, which will start them from the base line of 
health, they may attain full measure of economic sufficiency. 
Then we shall no longer need grumble about the tax load 
of their dependency and delinquency, and they will con- 
tribute more and more richly to our joint civilization which 
needs not only their work but their gifts. 

That is for tomorrow, I hope. Today we are a nation rich 
in resources but wasteful of them; aching with taxes which 
the unfit cannot pay but increasingly consume. Our methods 
of conserving forests, soil, and mineral resources are just 
being worked out. Our methods of conserving human re- 
sources are clearly outlined, our machinery for doing it is 
precise and efficient, but we use it sporadically. Yet even with 
half-hearted inefficient effort the results have been good. 


No Defense, Unless All Are Safe 


HEALTH Is THE PROBLEM OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE. TUBERCU- 
losis and syphilis because of their prevalence and preventa- 
bility are today’s greatest health problems. By early intelli- 
gent treatment of the individual, we can check the spread 
of both diseases in the nation as a whole. If as determined an 
effort were made against human tuberculosis as has been 
made to eradicate bovine tuberculosis by conjunction of fed- 
eral and state action, in a single generation we could bring 
it down to the level of typhoid fever which now is incon- 
siderable as a cause of death. If as concentrated an attack 
were made against syphilis as has been made against the boll 
weevil, we could stamp it out as a public health menace in 
only half a generation, for we have somewhat better tools 
against it. To do this means putting into effect the same 
basic program for both diseases, which is: Find all cases early; 
treat all patients, continuously, considerately, competently 
until they are cured. 
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Disease is no respecter of persons. Yet in the nation at 
large tuberculosis and syphilis are menaces because treat- 
ment is frequently dependent upon the status of persons. We 
could not exist as a nation, half slave and half free. We can- 
not exist as a nation, half whole and half diseased. 

Let us develop our life-saving practice to a point which is 
comparable with our lifetaking armaments; let us begin 
where there is the greatest useless loss of life, which is among 
our Negro citizens; let us attack the great plagues of tuber- 
culosis and syphilis among them and among ourselves simul- 
taneously and systematically for a final victory. Let us be 
realistic enough to take the short cut to the attainment of 
that victory by intelligent teamwork with the Negro himself. 

Until the economists show us how we can attain equal 
material opportunity for each child, let us at least make sure 
that each boy and girl born an American, whatever his race 
or parentage, has an equal opportunity for life and health. 
We have no defense, unless all are safe among us. 


Teaching the Unteachables 


by LILLIAN BRAND 


ON THE SCREEN RECENTLY I SAW ONE OF MY FORMER PUPILS. 
She is making one hundred dollars a week, a salary that 
looks magnificent to a school teacher. Not every pupil can 
outearn her teacher before she is twenty-one, especially a girl 
as stupid as Angela. For she was my pupil while I was a 
substitute teacher in the special schools for subnormal chil- 
dren in Los Angeles. 

Angela was one of 2936 mentally backward children in 
the Los Angeles schools, “educated” at a yearly cost per 
pupil well above the $99.83 spent annually in the city and 
state on each normal child in the regular elementary schools. 

As I watched Angela on the screen with her glossy curls, 
large eyes, slow charming smile and beautiful body, I thought 
of the home from which she sprang, a four-room unpainted 
shack, shared with a dozen or more brothers and sisters. 

When I called upon Angela’s mother with the question- 
naire which had to be filled out for each subnormal pupil, 
I perched myself on a rickety stool and asked, “How many 
children have you had, Mrs. Cabinez?” 

“Well, some died from drinking too much milk.” 

“How many?” 

“T can’t remember.” 

“But Mrs. Cabinez, you surely know how many children 
you have had?” 

“Dear, no. But many, oh, very many.” 

Most of the mothers are more helpful than Angela’s was 
in giving the information wanted by the school department. 
Mrs. Cabinez had not only forgotten such details as weight 
at birth, when Angela’s first tooth appeared, when she first 
walked and talked—she did not even know the age of her 
own offspring. 

But in spite of Angela’s environment and inheritance, she 
succeeded in taking her family off the county relief roll. The 
child had an aptitude for dancing and acrobatic stunts which 
hid her deficiencies when she was on the stage. A cinema 
director chanced to see her, and now she supports her parents 
and their increasingly large family. 

Subnormals today are as definitely a part of our school 
system as their more fortunate brothers and sisters; and 
after all it is more’ economical, whenever possible, to train 
defectives to earn their own living rather than to support 
them for life out of public funds. 

It was the compulsory education laws that put children 
like Angela in school. Before the state compelled all children 
between the ages of eight and sixteen (the California age limit 

(Continued on page 256) 


helps thousands of families 


to plan their spending 


SELF-RATING FAMILY FINANCIAL TEST 


HECK UP ON YOUR FINANCIAL HEALTH! 


thin 


Many authorities feel that 
the first objective of consumer 
education should be to teach 
basic planning of family ex- 
penditures. Before the family 
is told how to buy intelli- 
gently it should learn to plan 
its way of living to get the 
most out of available income. 
Ahead of buying information 
should come instruction in 
practical budgeting. 


Making Ends Meet 


‘“Money Management for 
Households”’ shows a sensible 
way for a family to go about 
planning its expenditures. Un- 
like many books on budgeting 
it does not attempt to say just 
how much should be spent for 


pein 


each item in the family budget. 
Instead it reviews the expenses 
every family must face and dis- 
cusses ways to apportion. the 
individual income to make 
ends meet. 

Families with widely vary- 
ing incomes can thus make use 
of the method the booklet de- 
scribes. We believe you will 
find this practical booklet 
helpful in your work. You 
may also wish to use it in your 
own home. 


. Judge for Yourself 


Household Finance will send 
you ‘Money Management for 
Households”’ free. You are in- 
vited to ask for a copy to judge 
its usefulness to you. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 229 branches in 147 cities 


1878 * Completing sixty years of service to the American Family x 1938 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR YS 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is de- 
signed for those who have had little or no previous 
experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. A special course in case work 
is offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. Limited to 
thirty-five. 


SEMINARS of two weeks on the following topics are open 
to a limited number of qualified persons: 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social Case Work. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 25 to August. 6. . 


Public Welfare Administration. Mr. Glenn Jackson. August 
8 to 20. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Published Quarterly 75c a copy; $2.00 a year 
For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


offers a series of correlated courses for 


supervisors July 6 to August 31, 1938 


Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk 
Psychiatry—Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 


Open to graduates of schools of social work who have 
had three years’ experience as case workers in approved 
agencies. 


Tuition, room and board $200 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Pa) 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ ‘course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training in preparation for social 
work in public service and in private agencies. 


Particular emphasis upon the training of men for public 
welfare administration, work with delinquents and group work. 
Two year course open to men and women who are college 
graduates. 

The curriculum provides training in the other fields of social 
work such as case work and community organization and leads 
to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 

Courses in the other departments of Boston University are 
available to supplement the professional courses of the school 
oe to provide pre-professional training leading to the Bachelor’s 
egree, 


Address 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


84 Exeter Street 


SILVER BA 


Social Workers, Religious Leaders, Teachers, Modern Parents 
can LIVE WHILE THEY LEARN. Graduate Courses. 
Convenient Terms. July 11-29, August 1-19. Address— 


Summer School 


Dr. Harold Seashore, 263 Alden St., Springfield, Mass. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Two 


vis RR WAL REA Ie 9 OV 


Che University of Chirag 


School of Sorial Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1938 


First term, June 17 - July 22 
Second term, July 25-August 26 


Academic Year 1938-39 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


When you stay at the 
HOTEL IRVING 


26 GRAMERCY PARK at EAST 20th ST., NEW YORK 


A Different New York Lies Outside YOUR Window 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $1.50 DAILY 

2 ROOM SUITES FROM $2.50 DAILY 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
Special Weekly Rates 
Gramercy Park privileges 


John H. Farry, Mgr. GRamercy 5-6263 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
Academic Year 1938-1939 


ADVANCED CURRICULUM 


Open to graduates of accredited graduate schools of 
social work who have had at least a year of subsequent 
successful professional experience in a field closely related 
to that of the curriculum for which they apply. A full 
year of class and field work in the following fields: 


CASE WORK IN CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 


CHILD PLACING 
PSYCHOLOGICAL THERAPY WITH CHILDREN 


SUPERVISION IN SOCIAL WORK 
TEACHING IN SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Open to graduates of accredited colleges and universities. 
Two years of professional training leading to the degree 
of Master of Social Work conferred by the University of 


Pennsylvania. 


Applications must be filed by May 15, 1938 


Catalogs and application blanks sent upon request 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia 


PUBLIC WELFARE SURVEYS 


by 
TRAINED STAFF OF GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKERS, 
NURSES, AND GOVERNMENTAL TECHNICIANS 
Eligibility Statistics 
Intake and Systems 
Investigations Food Analysis 
Case-Work and Costs 
Medical ae 7. Budgeting 
an upplies f : 
Hospitalization Financial and Ae 
Procurement Collateral Inquiries 
O.A.A, and A.D.C. 


and Distribution 
Reports Inservice Training 


BACKGROUND OF 38 SURVEYS 
CLARENCE A. BINGHAM and ASSOCIATES 


Fifty-five Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 


"THE" Tour for Moderns 


New New New 
* Travel Enjoyments Cultural Sources Scenic Grandeur > 


GRAND TOUR & 
“THE” Tour for Moderns. NTC) R TH 


After centuries, the ‘‘“Grand Tour’ 

(to complete the education of edu- Extra values, extra inter- 
cated persons) has been irresis- ests, extra satisfaction for 
tibly turned to the great peoples, years to come, even for 
arts, achievements and cities of veteran travelers! For de- 
the North. See and know tails and 68 other unique 
Reed Denmark Sweten: Nor- travel-programs, 

way, ussia, oland, ‘inland, i as 
Germany, England with Swe- Dy een porss 26 
den’s Dr. Nils Sablin, Instructor FR U R E A U 
of Germanic Languages at Yale. OF UNIVERSITY 


RAVEL 


Ask for folders. 
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NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS * 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKER WANTED 


The Children’s Center in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, would be interested in the application of 
a person trained and experienced as a super- 
visor of a child-placing agency. Address com- 
munications, including full credentials, to B. 


T. Hacker, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New Haven. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced BOYS’ WORKER desires institu- 
tional or camp connection. Can offer highest 
credentials. 7496 Survey. 


Graduate Nurse: Public Health, Social Service 
training and experience (at present superin- 
tendent of ‘“Home for Aged’’), desires change. 
Highest references. Protestant. 7497 Survey. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Jo Loud olen 


(Agency) 


ame ale SHELF 


FINDING YOUR WORK 
By J. Gustav White 
Directon, Personnel Counseling Service, Los Angeles 
Vocational first-aid for the puzzled youth. An 
invaluable aid to both counselors and counselees. 
Tells what vocational counseling is, where to 


get it, who and what the counselor is, how 
counseling helps, pitfalls to be avoided. A MUST 
booklet for Youth. 

Paper, 64 pages, 35c 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y- 


Woman with M.A. Degree, teaching, social sec- 
retary, housekeeping experience, wishes work 
in institution for girls or women, 7495 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE with many years of Children’s 
institutional experience and Community Cen- 
ter direction, desires permanent connection 
with progressive organization. 7498 Survey. 


Welfare accountant now employed upper New 
York desires position. Knowledge welfare law, 
accounting procedures all types relief. Refer- 
ences. 7499 Survey. 


COTTAGE FOR RENT 


FLANDERS, NEW JERSEY — Stone Cottage, 
Gentleman’s Estate, 42 miles from N. Y. C. 
New, built in the antique manner for modern 
living, all improvements, two bedrooms, bath, 
gas stove, electric refrigerator, fireplace. Pub- 
lic water supply. References required. Use of 
trout stream, swimming pool, tennis court and 
garage to right party. Rental $45 per month. 

H. R. H. Nicholas, Flanders, N. J. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 


FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


ORPORATED 


OSS: 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


“Why do people waste their time with futile 
struggles to help the poor when this plan goes to 
the root of the trouble?” 


PROHIBITING POVERTY 
Prestonia Mann Martin 
Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RATES 


Ries fed Advertising 
Display are - «.  80c per line 
Non-display . . -  &e per word 
“$1, 00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street New York 


Minimum Charge . 
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is now eighteen) to attend school, such children were kept 
at home. Most of them are able to learn only the most 
elementary things, and some are completely immune to any 
teaching. The institutions are so badly overcrowded that 
well-behaved feeble-minded mix with the Angelas, and others 
of about I.Q. 50. 

The term I. Q. (Intelligence Quotient) is explained by 
Hollingworth as follows: “If a child eight years and no 
months old measures at a mental age of ten years and two 
months on the scale, his I.Q. is 127. Another child the same 
age, who measures four years and no months, has an I.Q. 
of 50.” 

The children in the Los Angeles development centers and 
rooms are selected first by tests given to all the children in 
the grade, then by individual tests. To make sure that 
language is no handicap, Spanish-speaking teachers trained in 
testing foreigners measure children of the city’s large Mexican 
population. 

Aside from reading (for subnormals must know a “stop” 
signal from a “go”), writing, and such arithmetic as they can 
learn (some, like Angela, can learn none at all) the retarded 
children are chiefly taught various sorts of handwork, in- 


cluding sewing, cooking, basketry, rug-making, gardening, 


pottery, sheet metal work and printing. 

Above the primary group, Los Angeles separates subnormal 
girls and boys; for the Angelas (there are exceptions of 
course) are usually sex-obsessed; the girls much more so than 
the boys, again with exceptions. Even the primary girls need 
constant watching. But the teachers can watch over their sub- 
normal pupils only during school hours. These girls all too 


often begin to have children at a very early age, with or 
without benefit of clergy. 


AFTER THE MOVIES, WHAT FOR ANGELA? SHE WILL BE YOUNG 
only a few years, for subnormals as a rule age rapidly in 
appearance. Then Hollywood will no longer have a place 
for Angela, and I suppose she and her family will be back 
on relief. When the movies are through with her, perhaps the 
school system can find another niche. Many with I.Q. 50 
make good in factories, as domestics, farm hands, power 
machine operators, elevator operators, seamstresses. 

The schools do their best to fit the stolid girl into some 
type of work suited to her temperament, and to put the 
flighty one (some of the mentally deficient are as tempera- 
mental as geniuses) where she will be self-supporting. The 
job turnover among the flighty is always high, and sometimes 
they seek the excitement of crime. But the stolid usually be- 
come useful citizens given proper training. 

A few subnormals are surprisingly gifted. One of our 
“graduates” is making a name for himself as a woodcarver, 
and several who are still in the schools seem to have out- 
standing musical talent. Possibly a few will follow Angela 
into the movies, although the good-looking among the men- 
tally deficient are a distinct minority. 


Los Angeles is by no means alone in facing the high edu- 
cational cost of the mentally deficient. Every city system in 
the United States must take care of these children in some 
way. To one who has struggled with the problem of educa- 
ting defectives, and watched the meager results obtained at 
great expense, the real problem is not how to teach the un- 
teachables, but how to prevent their increase in the population. 
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MEXICO 


THE THIRTEENTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 
July 13—Aug. 1 
ROUND TABLES LECTURES FIELD TRIPS 


For the inquiring traveler who wishes to see more than the alluring surface of 
Mexico, the program will furnish an introduction to the problems and patterns 
of a growing national life through an understanding and appreciation of 


MEXICO TODAY MEXICO YESTERDAY 


International Relations The Conquest of Mexico 
Social and Economic Problems Colonization 

Education Indian Crafts 
Contemporary Art Old Civilizations 

City Planning—Housing Spanish Colonial Cities 
Music and Literature Fiestas and Markets 


FACULTY FOR THE THIRTEENTH SEMINAR 


(unavoidable changes will be announced) 
Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfieid E. Acosta 
International Relations Archeology 


Ben M. Cherrington Federico Bach 
International Relations Economics 

Renee d’Harnancourt Ramon Beteta 
Folk Arts History 

Hubert Herring Augustin Velasquez Chavez 
International Relations ern Art 

Herbert A. Miller Carlos Contreras 
Sociology Modern Architecture 


Elizabeth Wallace Federico Mariscal 
Literature Colonial Architecture 


Dorothy Woodward Diego Rivera 
History Modern Art 


THE SEMINAR IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Lima, Peru—Dec. 1938 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


HUBERT HERRING, Director 
HARRIET WEBB LIBBY, Assistant Director 


289 Fourth Avenue ‘New York City 


Beeome a Charter Subseriber to 


anew Book Service which offers 


all Ue price of 
MAGAZINES 


HETHER you read books, buy books 
or rent books, it will pay you to find 
out about this amazing new low-cost book 
service. You can become a charter subscriber 
on a six-months’ trial basis. See the special 


free offer below. 


WHAT YOU GET 
GOOD BOOKS on vital 


© subjects by authors who 
really have something to say. 
Each volume is full-length, li- 
brary size, and specially printed 
and bound for subscribers only. 
The first two books to be offered 
will be YOU CAN’T DO THAT 
by George Seldes (whose You 
Can’t Print That was a nation- 
wide best seller!) and I LIKE 
AMERICA by Granville Hicks 
(a thrilling book by a distin- 
guished critic). Now you can 
own books like these for no 
more than it costs to rent them. 


2 FREE, a Magazine! In 
© addition to the books, you 
will also get, without extra 
charge, a six-months’ subscrip- 
tion to a new kind of magazine 
produced by the Editors of 
Modern Age Books. 


OKS: 


But don’t decide now? 


Let us send you a Brochure 
illustrated by Lynd Ward which 
tells the complete story of this 
unique plan of book distribu- 
tion. To reward you for reading 
this brochure we, in turn, 

set aside in your name a free 
gift copy of The Modern Age 
edition of YOU HAVE SEEN 
THEIR FACES by Erskine 


FREE, extra dividends! 


© Besides the magazine, you 


will also get free book divi- 
dends from time to time. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


No more than it costs to rent 
books like these, no more than 
you now pay for a magazine! 


Caldwell and Margaret Bourke- 
W hite, a magnificent book illus- 
trated with 75 photographs 
which was published originally 
at $5.00. If you decide, after 
reading the. brochure, to be- 
come a Charter Subscriber your 


gift copy of You Have Seen 
Their Faces will be sent to you 
at once, absolutely free. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail this coupon today and 
a copy of You Have Seen Their 
Faces will be reserved in your 
name. It will be sent to you 
absolutely free if you decide to 
become a Charter Subscriber. 


MODERN AGE BOOK SERVICE 


155 East 44th Street, New York Dept. 384 
LEASE send me, without obligation of any kind, a free 
copy of the Lynd ard Brochure describing your new 

Book Service which offers books at the price of magazines. 

If I decide to become a Charter Subscriber you will send 

me, absolutely free, the Modern Age edition of Your Have 
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